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“Northern Hard Maple 


was specified for the new 
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Gymnasium (and Manual Train- 
ing Shop) in the addition to 
the Emerson School, Oak Park, 
Illinois, because Northern 
Hard Maple had already served 
so satisfactorily in the original 
building,” say architects Childs 


& Smith, Chicago. 


“protected by the standardized grading and 





grade and species supervision of the Maple ance to abrasion — almost permanent smooth- 


Flooring Manufacturers Association, and assured ness, greatest ease of cleaning, and maximum 


of getting a// Northern Hard Maple stock.” comfort and efficiency. 
Yet this extra protection costs you nothing. It’s easy to make sure of genuine Northern 
Just as Northern Hard Maple’s use protects tax- | Hard Maple. Merely specify MFMA* Maple, in 


payer and school board, insures satisfaction to strips or blocks, and look for this trademark, 

teacher and student. carrying the Association guarantee, on the 
Not all Maple is Northern Hard Maple. Only flooring you buy. 

Northern Hard Maple insures getting the MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


. ‘ ; : 1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
extreme tough fibre and tight grain which usually 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec.11 77. Write for photographic folder on 
means lowest maintenance cost and highest resist- Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 
* The MEMA trademark. indented and stamped on Maple flooring, euarantees it to be GENUINE Northern 
Hard Maple, graded and MEMA supervised in accordance with the Assoctation’s exacting standards 
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PUT IT ON A RECORD WITH NEW KZA 7Z240% RECORDER! 





You can also make your 
own records of important 
school events and activities with 
this new, low-cost instrument 


As a modern, scientific aid to learning, the RCA 
Victor Recorder is in a class by itself! That it 
will be a valuable addition to your school may 
be seen from the enthusiasm it has evoked from 
school leaders the country over. They report that 
the use of this instrument has resulted in greater 
progress by students retarded by faulty speech. 
By making records of pupils’ voices as they talk, 
speech deficiencies are easily discovered — and 
more effectively corrected. 

The RCA Victor Recorder is now in many 
schools — both large and small. Not only is it 
valuable for measuring students’ progress in speech 
and music instruction, but it serves many other 
important purposes, too. These include the study 
of foreign language pronunciation. ..the record- 
ing of talks by prominent speakers. ..therecording 
of school plays, dramas and debates. The RCA 
Victor Recorder has many other excellent school 
uses —is available at surprisingly low cost. For 
further details, send the coupon. 


NEW LOW PRICED RCA VICTOR RECORDING DISCS 


So that you may use the RCA Victor Recorder in your school 
at a minimum of cost, RCA Victor announces two new, low 
priced recording discs—a 6” and an 8” size. These discs will 
record any voice, sound or music with utmost fidelity—are 
designed especially for use with the RCA Victor Recorder. 
Listen to the Magic Key of RCA every Monday 8:30 to 9:30 P.M., 
E.D.S.T. on the NBC Blue Network. 
MODERN SCHOOLS STAY MODERN WITH RCA TUBES IN THEIR 
SOUND EQUIPMENT. 


Trademark ‘‘RCA Victor’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by RCA Mfg. Co., Ine, 


pare 


ILLUSTRATED IS RCA VICTOR PORTABLE 
RECORDER MI-12701 


This instrument offers you these four essentials: 


(1) Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy. (2) Sturdily 
constructed—withstands hard usage. (3) Utmost dependability. 
(4) Extremely simple operation. It comes in an attractive gray 
carrying case; is so light it may be easily carried from room to 
room. Records at speeds of 78 r.p.m. and is delivered to you com- 
plete with amplifier, visual indicator meter and famous RCA Aero- 
dynamic Microphone. Immediately replays the records it makes. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL VALUE AT ITS LOW PRICE 


















SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department — RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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KINDLY REMEMBER 
THAT THE STATEMENTS 
YOU MAKE AS AN INDIVIDUAL 
DO NOT REPRESENT "J 
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A group of school physicians recently 
made vigorous protest concerning the 
method of equalization (payment of state 
funds for education to local school dis- 
tricts) on average daily attendance basis 
on the ground that it repeatedly brought 
to school children who should have been 
kept at home and retained in school pupils 
who, particularly on account of colds, 
should have been sent home. 

Similarly, objection to the use of arti- 
ficial stimuli to promote attendance was 
voiced. School superintendents have ob- 
jected to the use of artificial stimuli for 
attendance as encouraging feelings of satis- 
faction and accomplishment through doing 
what ought to be done upon a basis of 
plain good sense. 

Both these criticisms emphasize the need 
of intelligent thinking as to the educational 
effects of procedures for attendance. 

Frankly, I do not think that school 
health service would be very greatly im- 
proved by any change in the equalization 
formula. Improved health service is de- 
pendent upon positive effort rather than 
upon the removal of negative influences. 
Attitudes and purposes find means of ex- 
pression and unless they are right become 
obstructive of good education, whatever 
the particular procedure which they follow. 

Whatever one’s reaction to the instances 
above cited, it is quite clear that every 
teacher and principal and superintendent 
has the responsibility of building up in the 
minds of his pupils a well-founded, reliable 
understanding of the right principles upon 
which school attendance should be based. 


Twenty-two Questions 
Perhaps a series of questions about 
attendance and your schools will be useful. 
1. Do you urge attendance every day 
by every pupil to build the “record” and 
increase state aid, with the result (demon- 


strated, the doctors say) that epidemics 
of colds sweep through the schools 
and actually lower the average daily 


attendance? 

2. Do you forget that the mandate of 
the statutes is as definite in forbidding 
the attendance of a child (N. Y. Educa- 
tion Law, section 624) not in condition 
to attend as it is that children in condition 
shall attend regularly? 

3. Do you urge attendance but forget 
the timid, overconscientious child (or 
parent) and fail to give (through teacher, 
nurse, or school physician) such a child 
the special advice and protection from 
himself or his parents that he needs? 

4. Do you “protect” the children left 


1Chief, Child Accounting and 
York State Education 


Attendance Bureau, New 
Department 





How Consistent is Your 
Attendance Psychology? 


Charles L. Mosher’ 


in school by sending home all suspicious 
cases but fail to arrange the follow-up 
necessary if proper care is to be received 
by a considerable proportion of the children 
sent home? 

5. Do you let the convenient stomach- 
ache, which mysteriously passes away 
when it is too late to go to school, rage 
unchecked forever? 

6. Do you misconstrue professional cour- 
tesy or loyalty by holding that an untrue 
statement can or must be accepted? 


Your Physician and Attendance 

7. Do your teachers know your school 
physician or is he just a name? 

8. Does your school physician lack the 
advantage of your explanation and insight 
in gaining a usefully complete picture of 
schools, their purposes and limitations? 


9. At what rate does your school 
physician “examine” children? 
10. Is any use made of examination 


facts which are secured? 

1. Do you so overemphasize (or permit 
parent groups to do so) the certificate, gold 
star, reward of merit idea that children 
develop an entirely wrong sense of values? 

12. Do you substitute the excitement of 
individual or class competition for the real 
and important needs back of proper school 
organization and procedure? 


13. Do you forget that education is 
growth and just tell children what to 
do without explanation to develop 
understanding ? 


14. Do you let the lazy maid or butler 
disrupt attendance in your school because 
of your respect for riches? 

15. Do you accept (from any source 
whatever) as valid without investigation, 
instruction, and action, “excuses” or state- 
ments which are inadequate or which are 
known to be untrue? Or do you advise 
or require your teachers to do _ so? 
(Apologies for this question are in order, 
but actual cases have come to hand.) 

Do you or your teachers wash your 
hands of the child whose parents are care- 
less and neglectful, because “she isn’t my 
child’’? 

17. Do your teachers yearn, at the risk 
of loss to the pupil, “‘to drop him from the 
roll” as soon as he is out a day or so? 

18. Do you permit continued instruc- 
tional losses to children rather than require 


parents to face their responsibilities 
squarely ? 
19. Do you permit your teachers to 


become so concerned about their own stand- 
ing (on a basis of attendance, examina- 
tions, or what not) that they ignore the 
real needs of children, using their chil- 
dren as material for their own advance- 
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ment instead of teaching them ( skillful} 
meeting their needs for growth) ? 


Or — On the Contrary 


20. Do you add to efficient general y. 
ganization a consideration of individy 
differences with appropriate action? 

Do your teachers refuse to be satis 
fied until they learn the real causes oj 
absence and take the steps the cay 
requires? 

22. Do you refuse to allow any othe 
objectives to replace the only real schod 
objective — the education 
development) of the child? 

Providence, R. I., uses 
to improve attendance. Two “pals” agree 
to look after each other and keep th 
school informed when absence of either is 
necessary. Moreover, the individual pupi 
who agrees to keep the school informed 
whenever absence is necessary and doe 
so consistently is rated 100 per cent in Re. 
Sponsibility. To some critics, this may 
smack of unjustified and “artificial 
stimulation but the two ideas are worthy 
of consideration. 

It is doubtful if we shall ever fully agree 
on the question whether artificial stimule 


(all-round 


a “buddy” pla 


tion of children is advisable, perhaps be 


cause things which seem artificial to adult 
often are real to children. Suppose every: 
thing else fails and a “gold star” works? 
1 do not believe in “spanking” but I ca 
conceive of circumstances under which | 
can see myself trying it! Clearly we must 
keep in mind not only our objectives but 
the other effects of means used to attain 
them. With no two children alike, the 
problem of securing a common understan¢- 
ing of even simple matters presents de 
ments of difficulty and we must be alert 
to supply special attention, where needed, 
in ways which suit the particular case. 

And so we get back to our title, “How 
Consistent Is Your Attendance Psy 
chology?” This may be said: It is ne 
likely to be notable for its consistency 
unless study, thought, and _ continued 
consideration are given it. 


THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS 
Modern education is rapidly passing bey 
the stage of requiring pupils to master subject 
matter found in a single textbook. Pupils 
being taught, in the best school systems, 
use many different textbooks, as well as other 
sources, in order to solve their problems. The 
they get many points of view. They learn @ 

select wisely from materials at hand. 
learn to read discriminately, to organize s 
ject matter from many books, and to arrive # 
their own conclusions just as adult citizes 
must do in life after school days are ovel-~ 
R. O. Evans, Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, 
Til. 
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Improvement in the Status 


of the Local Superintendent of Schools 


The problem of improving the status of 
the local superintendent of schools con- 
tinues to be a most important one. Local 
superintendents are at times dropped from 
the service without adequate reason or 
with no reason stated. In many more in- 
stances they continue to serve but not to 
their full capacity because of interference 
in the work which they should do by board 
members, committees of the board, or 
other officers. Despite the rather general 
agreement that the most efficient adminis- 
tration calls for a unit system of organiza- 
tion, that is, having a chief executive 
officer and not co-ordinate executives, dual 
or multiple systems continue to be found 
to a surprising degree among local educa- 
tional units. This is probably because of 
various factors such as tradition, lack of 
confidence in the superintendent, or a de- 
sire to not concentrate what is believed to 
be too much control in his hands, desire 
to provide positions for local citizens or 
friends in as large a part of the educa- 
tional service as possible, and misunder- 
standing by board-of-education members 
of what constitutes the most efficient ad- 
ministrative organization for schools, com- 
bined with a desire to have a hand in as 
much of the actual administration as pos- 
sible rather than determining policies. 

The distance between theory and prac- 
tice in this area is annoying to many 
people, and it leads to suggestions of vari- 
ous types. Among these are proposals that 
the duties of the administrative officer be 
detailedly defined by statute or even that 
the local superintendent of schools be 
named by the state superintendent of 
schools and that his duties be defined by 
Statute and rule of the state department. 
Believing that many of the proposals 
made, such as those indicated, do not see 
the problem in its broadest aspects, it is 
the purpose here to attempt to see the 
sto m and its solution from many angles. 

For this reason attention is given to con- 
ditions which must be changed or im- 
proved if the status of the local school 
administrator is to be significantly im- 
proved. It is believed that the following 
conditions must be attained where there is 
to be efficient local administration of 
< hools and incidentally where the status 
of the local administrator is to become 
more desirable. These conditions may be 
Viewed as a set of rough standards against 
which may be placed conditions in any 
state or community and from which neces- 

sary developments for efficient administra- 


tion may be drawn in such state or 
community 


Theodore L. Reller’® 


Ten Important Conditions 
If there is to be efficient local adminis- 
tration of schools and improvements in 
the status of the local superintendent of 
schools, the following conditions must be 
established: 

Local units must be established 
which are large enough to be financially 
able to employ competent administrative 
officers. It is not possible for the very 
small or poor units to employ competent 
administrative officers except at unjustifi- 
ably large expenditures per child. The 
status of local administrative officers can- 
not be expected to be desirable when large 
numbers of small and poor school districts 
exist, for exceedingly small districts and 
poverty are not conducive to the develop- 
ment of excellent administrative practice. 
It needs to be kept in mind that the 
existence of such districts with their un- 
desirable administrative practices has a 
state-wide influence. Members of boards 
of education which have competent ad- 
ministrative officers are frequently tempted 
to try direct administration of the schools 
because they see board members in smaller 
communities doing so. The continuance of 
these practices also causes citizens through- 
out the state to fail to gain an understand- 
ing of desirable administrative practices 
in the educational enterprise. 

The local administrative officer must 
be elected by the board of education and 
must be responsible to it for the efficient 
performance of his work. He should be 
elected on merit without regard to resi- 
dence. In the development of the city su- 
perintendency in the United States, a 
number of methods of electing or appoint- 
ing the superintendent were tried. One of 
the methods which was tried and which 
proved undesirable was the appointment 
of the local administrative officers by the 
state superintendent of schools. This, of 
course, made the local superintendent an 
independent officer and in no true sense 
the chief administrative officer of the local 
board of education. The system of ap- 
pointment by the local board of educa- 
tion proved the best method and came to 
be adopted in more and more situations. 
This method is now almost universally 
employed in cities but in counties other 
methods, especially popular election, con- 
tinue to exist in many instances. 


Policymaking Duty of Board 


The duties of the board of education 
and its organization for carrying out these 
responsibilities must be carefully and 
properly defined. Boards of education in 
many instances have not and do not now 
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have a clear conception of their duties. 
They select an administrative officer but 
continue to administer the school system 
as if they had no administrative officer. 
They interfere in the school system as 
individuals not realizing that they have 
no more reason to do so than any other 
citizen of the community. The committee 
system continues to be found as an instru- 
ment of direct administration by the board 
of education. The members of the board 
of education must be brought to a realiza- 
tion of their own responsibilities and of 
the most effective way of discharging 
them. They must be stimulated to see the 
significance and importance of selecting a 
highly competent superintendent and of 
giving to him the powers of a responsible 
administrative officer. They must secure 
a realization of the significance of their 
own positions as members of a legislative 
body and determiners of policy. These 
powers and responsibilities should appear 
in the rules and regulations of the board 
of education when it has worked through 
them and accepted them. Following the 
inclusion of such matters in the rules and 
regulations the members of the board need 
to be brought to an appreciation of the 
imperativeness of strictly adhering to the 
rules and regulations. 

The responsibilities of the local ad- 
ministrative officer must be clearly defined 
by the local board of education. The his- 
tory of school administration in this coun- 
try is strewn with administrative officers 
who failed to render the service of which 
they were capable because of inadequate 
definition of responsibilities. Boards of 
education were slow in establishing the 
superintendency and having established 
it, some have been and are decidedly 
slower in giving up direct administrative 
responsibilities. Some boards have held 
tenaciously to those aspects of the service 
which they have felt they could administer 
most effectively and to those aspects of it 
which involve the possibility of patronage. 
Thus while the board may see the need of 
administrative officers and may employ 
them, it frequently fails to vest in them 
the essential powers. There is a resultant 
hesitation on the part of the administrator 
or at times open conflict between officers 
and board. If there is to be effective ad- 
ministration, it is imperative that the rules 
and regulations of the board of education 
clearly define the duties of the officers and 
that these rules and regulations be strictly 
adhered to. 


The Chief Executive of the Schools 
There must be a chief executive 
officer and in the case of the educational 
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enterprise, the chief executive officer must 
be the superintendent of schools. It is an 
axiom in the administration of any enter- 
prise, public or private, that some one per- 
son must serve as the chief executive offi- 
cer if there is to be efficient administration. 
Unless there is one person who is the chief 
administrator, there inevitably result con- 
flicts and inefficiencies. Just as boards of 
education have frequently failed to define 
responsibilities and abide by such decisions 
if made, so they have also failed to appre- 
ciate the imperativeness of unitary execu- 
tive responsibility. The necessity of such 
organization has been amply demonstrated 
in city after city in the United States. 
Further demonstration of the inefficiency 
of multiple and dual executive arrange- 
ments is not needed. 

In the course of the development of the 
educational system in this country, there 
have at times been questions raised as to 
which officer should be the chief executive. 
Cleveland for many years had a business 
manager elected by popular vote. The 
business manager was the chief executive 
and appointed other officers including the 
superintendent of instruction. Situations 
such as this, however, proved unsatisfac- 
tory since decisions were not made in light 
of the educational needs. It surely should 
be accepted as a commonplace that all 
school administration exists only to facili- 
tate the rendering of the largest possible 
service by the teachers. The superintend- 
ent of schools is the officer most closely 
in touch with the teachers, children, and 
the educational situation for which all 
other phases of the service exist, and he, 
therefore, is the logical person to serve as 
the chief executive. All other officers are 
employed only to help him in making pos- 
sible the finest educational program. It is 
thus clear that there must be a chief execu- 
tive officer and that the superintendent of 
schools must be the chief executive if there 
is to be the most efficient local administra- 
tion of schools. 


Legal Status of Superintendent 


6. There must be adequate law out- 
lining an area of responsibility for the 
superintendent and giving him that sense 
of security during efficient service which 
is essential for his successful work. Out- 
standing men will not be attracted to a 
field of work which is dependent solely 
upon the whims of members of boards of 
education who at times either do not know 
the essentials of sound administration or 
are not primarily interested in the efficient 
functioning of schools. Legal provisions in 
regard to duties should be broad state- 
ments of principles — not detailed specifi- 
cations of duties. The law should provide 
that the superintendent of schools shall 
serve as the chief executive officer of the 
board of education. More detailed specifi- 
cation of duties is not desirable because 
local conditions need to be considered in 
providing for the local situation. 

The law should further specify the term 
of office of the superintendent and the 
general conditions of tenure in order that 
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the superintendent might have such sense 
of security as is basic to the best perform- 
ance of duties. It is generally agreed that 
the superintendent should be elected for 
a term of not less than five years and 
some favor indefinite tenure thereafter if 
efficient and satisfactory service is ren- 
dered during that term. Life-tenure legis- 
lation for superintendents is questionable 
but adequate safeguards to prevent dis- 
missal without cause should be set up. It 
is probably true that the tenure of super- 
intendents would be much improved if 
duties were clearly defined and if the law 
provided that the superintendent should 
be the chief executive officer. These steps 
should lead to the elimination of some of 
the misunderstandings which may develop 
between board and superintendent and 
should eventually insure long tenure for 
the able superintendent. 


Superintendents of Ability and 
Training 

7. There must be able administrators. 
It cannot be expected that large respon- 
sibilities will be given to men with little 
ability or training. In fact, it would be 
extremely unfortunate to vest large powers 
in men who have not outstanding ability 
to serve. Many boards of education would 
have given larger powers to their superin- 
tendents if the superintendents had se- 
cured the confidence of the boards. Many 
superintendents have won the confidence 
of the boards and have and do enjoy 
large responsibilities. These men even un- 
der existing handicaps have done out- 
standing work and have established a sub- 
stantial base for the improvement of local 
administration. To them great credit is 
due. On the other hand, administrative 
officers in many instances have not been 
and are not now being carefully selected 
nor adequately trained. 

Many of the states are now issuing 
certificates for administrative officers and 
this represents a step in the right direc- 
tion. In many instances, however, these 
certificates do not insure a careful selec- 
tion nor adequate training and should be 
modified to be of more functional value. 
These certificates definitely represent min- 
imum standards only. Because many 
boards of education regard them as cer- 
tificates of ability to successfully fill such 
a position, the requirements should be 
raised and it should be emphasized to 
boards of education that the state certifi- 
cates represent minimum requirements only 
and that the responsibility for selecting 
the most able man _ obtainable rests 
squarely with them. More boards of edu- 
cation must come to a recognition of the 
fact that the most important single duty 
they perform is the selection of a super- 
intendent of schools. In the meantime it 
is the responsibility of each one of us to 
attempt to raise school administration to 
the level of the highest profession. We 
need to remember that the “superintend- 

2American Association of School 
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ent’s responsibility is not a narrow techni- 
cal one, although technical competence js 
involved and is highly essential.”? Ag 
Jesse H. Newlon has stated: 

This leadership above all involves the maki 
of choices and decisions, the formulation ang 
vigorous execution of policies, the stimulation 
and leading of others. It involves the utilization 
of the results of the most penetrating and well 
directed research. It involves education, educa. 
tion of the professional staff and of the public. 
It involves great capacities for cooperation, ¢o- 
ordination and organization. It involves, in brief, 
the highest type of social engineering, on its 
highest levels nothing short of statesmanship! 
There cannot be excellent local adminis- 
tration of schools unless there are admin- 
istrators of outstanding ability in charge 
of the service. 


Ethical Relationships of 
Superintendents 


8. The administrators must form or 
utilize state and national professional or- 
ganizations to improve the status of the 
local superintendent through the develop- 
ment of ethical principles which will guide 
in the activities of each member of the 
profession. Many of the difficulties or un- 
desirable aspects of the position of the 
local superintendent are the result of ac- 
tivities of superintendents. Some have en- 
gaged in practices, and others continue to 
do so, which do not win respect for the 
profession of school administration. Some 
in competing for positions and attempting 
to secure them through almost any con- 
ceivable means have definitely retarded 
the growth of a true profession. They have 
furthermore, through these means, defi- 
nitely harmed the development of the edu- 
cational service. So long as any members 
of the “profession” continue to be mo 
tivated through sheer self-interest with 
little regard to the development of the best 
educational service, it is going to be diffi- 
cult to attain for the superintendent of 
schools that status to which it may be 
believed he is entitled. The members of 
the profession throughout the country 
must take seriously the problems of ethical 
relationships of the superintendent, must 
work for a definition of principles con 
trolling in these problems, and must pro- 
ceed objectively and fairly to seek the 
application of these principles. 

This whole problem is, of course, related 
to the selection for training and educa 
tion of the administrator. Its solution is 
to be found, however, only in the co 
ordinated attack upon it by men in active 
service in the field and by those engaged 
in preparing men for such service. Organ- 
ization of administrators should, in fact, 
be able to contribute much toward the 
attainment of the factors considered im 
this paper as basic to the improvement of 
local educational administration. 

9. Graduate schools of education must 
study the problems of preparing people 
for the administrative service carefully and 
must set up a program whereby only those 
with most promise of leadership will be 
admitted and whereby those admitted will 
receive a broad and thorough preparation. 
31 bid 
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At the present time any teacher or almost 
any college graduate is admitted in grad- 
yate schools of education to prepare for 
administrative positions. Professors in 
some such institutions claim that they 
cannot afford to do otherwise. If we do 
not proceed otherwise, it is difficult to see 
why we should speak of a profession of 
school administration. Surely there must 
be more selection than is carried on today 
in most graduate schools of education. 

And just as important is the breaking 
away from mere courses and the building 
of a program which points well toward 
the attainment of the aims of the program. 
The program must be broad and func- 
tional. It should become a program pur- 
sued by mature people for a period of two 
or three years full time. It should include 
an internship and the graduate of it 
should be one of whom outstanding work 
in the field of school administration could 
be generally expected. The present train- 
ing of administrators is still largely a 
part-time, piecemeal affair and is not satis- 
factory if large improvements in_ local 
administration are to be effected. The 
present system of certificating administra- 
tors is in general no better than the edu- 
cational programs upon which it is built. 
It represents a step in the direction of an 
advanced profession but many steps re- 
main to be taken. 


Better Local Government 


10. There must be a public opinion ade- 
quately informed and keenly insistent upon 
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efficient local government (education and 
other) and aware of the basic essentials 
in securing it. Little is to be gained 
through passing laws which are not sup- 
ported by public opinion. So long as a 
significant part of the public looks upon 
the educational system as a way of secur- 
ing spoils, it is going to be difficult to have 
efficient local administration. So long as 
the citizens are going to attempt to secure 
the appointment of sons, daughters, and 
friends to the teaching staff on the basis 
of friendship and patronage, local admin- 
istration will remain inefficient and feeble. 
If the rules of the board give to the su- 
perintendent responsibility for initiating 
the appointment of all teachers, he will 
not be able to exercise the function well 
unless there is a public which would resent 
interference with the superintendent in 
the discharge of his duty by a board mem- 
ber or any other person. 

If there is a law giving to the superin- 
tendent of schools large power but no pub- 
lic opinion demanding that the law be 
practiced, superintendents in order to re- 
tain their positions might in many in- 
stances fail to abide by the law. The 
superintendent in such a case might be- 
come merely a shield for the patronage 
practices of the members of the board of 
education. Four decades ago Baltimore 
had a civil service system for selecting 
teachers. However, after the examinations 
had been given and the lists prepared, the 
board would vote to suspend the rules 
long enough to permit each board mem- 
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ber desiring the opportunity, to place the 
name of a friend who had not ever taken 
the examination at the top of the list. And 
no loud public protest resulted. There 
must, therefore, be developed a strong 
public opinion which will demand the best 
possible educational service and which will 
be aware of the best way of securing it. 
For example, there must be public under- 
standing that the board of education is 
primarily a legislative body and the su- 
perintendent and administrative officer. 
An intelligent public opinion will secure 
definition of duties of administrative 
officers, essential legislation pertaining to 
administration, and will demand efficient 
administration on the part of the local ad- 
ministrator. Without this informed, active 
public opinion, how can we hope in the long 
run to have efficient local administration? 

In conclusion it should be noted that 
no one of the factors discussed in this 
paper can effect alone a large improvement 
in local administration of schools nor in 
the status of the local administrators. The 
problem is a large one, as difficult and 
complex as the natures of society and men. 
There is no one answer to it but large 
gains can be made if the attack is made 
on various fronts concurrently. The 
achievement of the desired situation can 
never by absolute representing as it does 
human relationships, but with vigilance a 
profession more noble than most and as 
noble as any, dedicated to the democratic 
way of life can be more and more fully 
realized. 


Summer is the happy season of childhood when playground and home life replace the more serious business of the classroom. 
(H. M. Lambert Photo) 
































The School Board 


utlines the Superintendent’s Job 


Probably no factor is as important to 
the new superintendent, particularly if he 
is inexperienced, as that of determining 
what responsibilities he should assume, 
more especially in connection with the 
board of education, or as it is termed in 
New England, the school committee. That 
his relations should be entirely on the 
basis of cooperation is quite evident, and 
yet, to expect that a superintendent will 
always receive 100 per cent cooperation 
is unquestionably a mistake. Likewise, it 
is not reasonable to suppose that the super- 
intendent will always be in full accord with 
the ideas of the school committee mem- 
bers relative to the proper operation of the 
schools. Two totally divergent points of 
view may often be at work between a su- 
perintendent and the committee of the 
community in which he works. Regardless 
of how broad an outlook a superintendent 
may endeavor to take toward his responsi- 
bilities, it is inevitable that his point of 
riew will be that of the teacher and of the 
educator. He may easily lose sight of the 
citizen’s or taxpayer’s point of view in his 
desire to build what he considers a worth- 
while school system. Here lies trouble. As 
town officers directly responsible to the 
taxpayer, the members of the school com- 
mittee will evaluate every suggestion on 
the basis of financial, and often of political 
expediency. 

How may these factors best be dealt 
with, so that a minimum of friction be- 
tween the committee and the superin- 
tendent will ensue? It seems to me that a 
committee must first decide how much 
responsibility they wish to delegate to their 
authorized representative, the superin- 
tendent of schools. Under Massachusetts 
law, a superintendent has practically no 
authority except it be delegated to him 
by the committee. Many superintendents 
work on the basis of taking upon them- 
selves whatever authority particular situa- 
tions may call for. Here, too, lies trouble. 
It is impossible to suppose that a super- 
intendent will never exercise faulty judg- 
ment. Once the situation arises in which 
the superintendent, exercising his own ini- 
tiative, fails to correctly handle a partic- 
ular problem, he has probably irretrievably 
hurt his standing with his board. An ac- 
cumulation of such situations would result 
in a decided lack of confidence on the 
part of the committee members. That the 
superintendent would then be in a rather 
untenable situation, no one would deny. 


The Best Approach 
How then, should the superintendent 
best approach the matter of relations with 
7 ™ hools 


Superintendent of Burlington, Mass 


Donald W. Dunn’ 


the school committee? It seems to me that 
the only sound basis on which a man 
should go forward is that of determining 
exactly what is expected of him before 
assuming any particular authority or 
responsibility. 

There are perhaps hundreds of phases 
to the problem of school administration. 
Any one of these phases may present a 
problem calling for immediate solution at 
any time. It seems to me that a commit- 
tee should grant to a_ superintendent, 
powers broad enough to handle, any and 
every situation which might arise, trusting 
his judgment to refer to them such prob- 
lems in which he feels they would be vitally 
interested. Surely a school committee would 
not wish to concern itself with all of the 
phases of school administration which oc- 
cupy a superintendent’s time eight hours 
a day, five days a week. 

In the October, 1938, issue of the 
SCHOOL BoARD JOURNAL is an article en- 
titled, the “School Board Member’s Creed.”’ 
There are two statements that sum up 
what I believe should be the attitude of the 
school committee member. These are the 
Statements: 

1. I will hold the superintendent of 
schools responsible for the administration 
of the schools. 

2. I will give the superintendent of 
schools authority commensurate with his 
responsibility. 

Assuming that a committee member 
wished to adopt the attitude stated above, 
what responsibilities should he consider to 
be within the jurisdiction of the super- 
intendent? Many suggestions have been 
made official and semi-official documents 
published by state school authorities and 
professional organizations. Many _ text- 
books on school administration suggest the 
responsibilities for which the superintend- 
ent might well be held accountable. Every 
community differs in its outlook on educa- 
tion, and in no two communities would the 
same responsibilities be delegated. 

The list given below is a compilation of 
suggestions from many sources. Perhaps 
there are points that should be added. 
Probably the school committee will wish 
to suggest changes. 


Duties of the Superintendent 
of Schools 

1. The superintendent shall be the exec- 
utive officer of the school committee. He 
shall be privileged, and it shall be his duty, 
to attend all meetings of the board, ex- 
cept he shall not be present at any meet- 
ing during which his salary and tenure are 
being considered, unless his 

requested by the board. 


presence is 
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2. The superintendent shall unify all oj 
the educational activities of the schools 
of the town, and for this purpose he shall: 

a) From time to time visit the varioy 
schools and classes of the town, and keep 
a written record of such visits with per. 
tinent comments, so that the committe 
may be informed of the work of am 
particular group or teacher at any time, 

6) Supervise the preparation of various 
courses of study, and recommend changes 
in the curriculum for the approval of the 
school committee. 

c) Call such meetings of the teachers 
supervisors, and principals as he shall deem 
necessary for the correlation of educational 
activities. 

d) Keep himself informed of the latest 
educational practice and recommend such 
procedures as seem educationally and 
economically advisable in Burlington, 

e) Confer with teachers relative to the 
courses for professional improvement 
which they are taking. The superintendent 
shall approve all courses for which the 
teachers request financial reimbursement 

3. The superintendent shall prepare the 
annual budget and submit to the board 
for approval, and make such corrections 
or revisions as the board may direct. 

4. The superintendent shall through c- 
operation with the clerk of the commit 
tee, the town accountant, and _ the 
purchasing agent, keep himself informed 
concerning the status of the school ap 
propriation. In this connection he shall 
be expected to inform the committee 0! 
the amount of money expended, and the 
amount remaining in the various accounts 
as set up in the annual budget, and Wt 
notify the committee of any expected 
overdrafts or unexpended balance in the 
various accounts. 

5. The superintendent shall recommend 
textbooks, instructional supplies, and 
school equipment. 


Selecting and Dismissing Personnel 
6. The superintendent shall nominate 
or recommend all principals, supervisors 
teachers, clerks, janitors, and other em 
ployees of the board. To facilitate the prop™ 
selection of such employees he shall: 

a) Keep a record of all applicants for 
positions. 

b) Look up references given by such ap 
plicants, if other qualifications are of such 
an order that the candidates appear worth} 
of the board’s consideration. 

c) Where practicable, visit classes ol 
applicants to observe their work. 

d) Confer with principals under whom 
applicants may work. 


(Concluded on page 75) 
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Any school lunchroom has a twofold aim: 
(1) to do an efficient, immediate job of 
serving good food every day; (2) to con- 
tribute to the long-range training of stu- 
dents in good eating habits, the prevention 
of malnutrition, the furtherance of positive 
health. 

At this time Cleveland’s public health 
program is stressing proper nutrition for 
all, especially for children. It is recognized 
that the best means to further proper nu- 
trition is through education in the schools. 
Within each school the lunchroom is one 
of the important centers for teaching 
health. 

This health objective is reflected in the 
procedures of the Division of Lunchrooms, 
Cleveland Public Schools, regarding menu 
planning, purchasing, financial manage- 
ment, training of employees on the job, 
and cleanliness and sanitation. These and 
methods of encouraging better lunch se- 
lection will be discussed in this article. 


Planning Menus 

The keynote of menu planning is to give 
the biggest values possible for the money 
in simple wholesome food. Each Friday 
menus to be served the following week 
are submitted by the managers to the 
supervisor. 

Centralized Budget Specials. Stand- 
ardized tray specials have been offered in 
the Cleveland schools for many years. The 
last two years, our tray specials or “Budget 
Specials,’ have been centralized; that is, 
the same special has been sold throughout 
the city the same day. This has been pos- 
sible because of the enthusiasm and 
capable planning of all the managers. 
Small committees of managers plan these, 
a committee of three planning for a month. 
September’s menus are planned in June be- 
fore the schools close so that orders may 
be placed in readiness for deliveries the 
first days of school in the fall. 

Aids to Good Habits. We have central- 
ized these “Budget Specials” in order to 
give more outstanding values to indigent 
children and all who buy them; also as an 
aid to health education, since they check 
from a nutritive standpoint. 

We have increased the cash sale of our 
tray specials. If a school cafeteria’s busi- 
hess were practically all such tray specials, 
it would be possible to give increasingly 
better values because the volume would 
mean greater purchasing power, shortcuts 
IN preparation, fewer leftovers. 

Salad Specials. We have met a need and 
“pushed” the sale of inexpensive salads 
just as we did the “Warm Specials for 
Cold Weather”: that is, inaugurated them 
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The eye appeal of the food counters is never overlooked. This salad assortment dis- 
played on an iced counter would tempt the most finicky child in the hottest weather. 


as daily specials, later to be steady 
offerings. 

We sell salads for two, five, and eight 
cents. The two-cent salads, of raw protec- 
tive food, have become increasingly in de- 
mand with hot sandwiches, with low-cost 
main dishes, and are sufficiently utilized 
on the “Budget Specials.’ However, it 
has seemed that too few five-cent salads 
have been sold. This year a committee 
of managers was in charge of this prob- 
lem. Suggestions were pooled and intensive 
testing was done at the experimental 
kitchen. A chart for a month in advance 
was made out, one each day, approved by 
the committee, by the supervisor, then 
launched city wide. 

A file of attractive, low-cost salads, has 
been built up. Low-cost salads are our de- 
mand and we offer these confidently be- 
cause we have our fingers on costs. Other 


higher cost salads are also offered. 


Purchasing 
Competitive Bids. The same procedures 
apply for purchasing supplies and equip- 
ment for the Division of Lunchrooms as 
for the purchasing of all other supplies 
for the board of education. All food and 
other supplies are bought by competitive 
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bid on definite specifications. Low bids for 
the quality specified are taken. 

The buyer in the Division of Lunch- 
rooms is delegated from the business de- 
partment and works in cooperation with 
the purchasing agent of the board of edu- 
cation. There is close unity of purpose 
among all concerned to effect successful 
results. 

Specifications are formulated in the 
lunchroom division, approved by the pur- 
chasing agent. All bids are made up by 
the Division of Lunchrooms and sent to 
the firms who then return them to the 
business department, sealed, before a def- 
inite set hour. They are then opened and 
the buyer recapitulates them. The super- 
visor then recommends on awarding the 
business and submits her recommendations 
to the purchasing agent for approval. Busi- 
then awarded by the business 
department. 

Proposals for small and large equipment 
are requested when and as needed. 

Proposals for foods supplies, where 
prices fluctuate, are received as follows: 
fruits and vegetables, weekly; meat, fish, 
butter, eggs, biweekly; sugar, flour, cheese, 
lard, lard compounds, oil, monthly; 
staples, spot and future canned goods, 
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The kitchens of the Cleveland schools are planned for maximum efficiency and equipped 
with the most modern types of labor saving and sanitary devices. 


bread, milk, ice cream, and cottage cheese, 
yearly. Where proposals are received for 
a year, term agreements are entered into, 
and the following procedure is followed: 
Term agreements under one thousand dol- 
lars are approved by the committee on 
housing and supplies of the board of edu- 
cation. If over a thousand dollars, they 
must be approved by the entire board of 
education. On large term agreements, such 
as bread, milk, and ice cream, the require- 
ments are advertised in the newspapers; 
a certified check for 5 per cent of the bid 
is required when the bid is presented, a 
100 per cent performance bond is required 
with each contract awarded. 

For future canned goods, definite quan- 
tities are contracted for, and estimated 
quantities for all other food supplies as 
taken from the food report. 


Insuring Quality in Foods 

Food Specifications. The writing of 
specifications requires continuous revision. 
We note new facts and needs as they arise 
and incorporate them in our specifications 
at the time of going out on new bid. 

Our specifications require wholesome 
foods of suitable quality. For example, 
specifications for chocolate milk require 
that it be made from whole milk. We buy 
bread by weight, specifying that the ratio 
of the dark bread be 60:40, whole grain 
flour to white flour. Our students buy four 


and five times as much dark as white 
bread. Since almost every student buys 
bread, it is important that it contain 


excellent food value. 
Our specifications for meat, eggs, and 
canned goods require federal grading. 
Grading of Meats Insures Quality. All 
meats, meat products, poultry, and fish 
bought for the Cleveland lunchrooms are 
graded by the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States. Federal grading 
insures quality. Of course, meats must also 
be properly inspected according to gov- 
ernment regulation and must comply with 
all pure food laws. Federal inspection in- 
sures healthfulness and proper sanitation. 
Federal grading insures uniformity as to 
quality specified. For example, the United 
States grades for beef for various cuts used 


in schools are: U. S. No. 1 or choice; 
U. S. No. 2 or good: U. S. No. 3 or 
medium. Washington pioneered for the 
Cleveland board of education. A special 
service was established for us. Specifica- 
tions to meet our especial needs were 
formulated by the senior marketing 


specialist from Washington. Two govern- 
ment graders are now stationed in Cleve- 
land. These meat experts grade all meat 
for the schools. Every delivery is stamped 
to be of a certain grade. This service is 
most satisfactory. 

Food Report. Two records are kept 
which are of great value in purchasing. 
The first is the food report. From the 
managers’ weekly orders, a monthly and 
yearly food report is totaled. These totals 
are used when bids go out to give ap- 
proximate business to be expected. Vol- 
ume items mean purchasing 
power. 


increased 


These totals are used in recapitulating 
bids. In order to get comparison of bids, 
the quantities used during the same period 
in the previous year are multiplied by the 
prices bid per item. 

The next year these food reports are 
sent to the individual schools to help the 
manager order to good advantage. Orders 
of larger quantity aid purchasing power. 

Comparative Price List. The second re- 
port is the comparative price list. This 
is of value in showing the trend of prices. 
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Ordering and Receiving by Manager; 
All orders originate with the manager jp 
the individual school. Orders for al] su 
plies are written and placed with firms 
from the central office with the €XCeption 
of bread and rolls, ice cream, milk, ang 
cottage cheese. The contractors of these 
call the schools daily for orders, 

Managers order a month’s supply of 
staples and canned goods; other supplies 
are ordered weekly. 


Checks on Quality 


Managers Responsible for Deliveries, }j 
is the manager’s responsibility to check 
all merchandise delivered to see that it js 
according to specifications. Each manager 
has a complete set of specifications in most 
recent form. He must also check deliveries 
for correct quantities. 

Complaint cards are a means of check- 
ing the quality of merchandise delivered 
to the schools and of bringing about ad- 
justment when there is _ unsatisfactory 
service or quality. The manager writes 
down her reasons for complaint or asks 
for credit or replacement on a card form 
provided. It is more effective and business- 
like to have written rather than oral in- 
formation. These cards are kept on file 
in the central office. Our terms of con 
tract state that two such failures to con- 
ply with specifications are cause for 
cancellation. 

Checking Deliveries. Sometimes it is 
necessary to pick up samples from de 
liveries to the individual schools and check 
these to see that they are up to specifica 
tions. Again deliveries may be checked 
with samples sent from the firm before 
business is awarded. 

Questionnaires as Means of Checking 
Ouality. For immediate, definite written 
reports, city-wide questionnaires are some- 
times sent out from the central office. An 
example is our questionnaire on quality 
of canned goods which gives space for re 
port on drained weight, liquid weight, 
count, color, taste, and texture. Checks 
are made on actual deliveries to the 
schools. 

Health Tests Made. In order to protect 
the public school children, the Lunchroom 
Division pays a sum monthly to the health 
department of the city of Cleveland fot 
making tests of ice cream, milk, and cream. 
Samples are picked up by the city from 
deliveries at the various schools at times 
unknown to vendors or Lunchroom Dr 


vision and tested for bacterial count, 
solids, and butter-fat content. 
Budgets and Finances 
Ideal Budget. Each year an “ideal 


budget” is set after considering known and 
probable costs of operation. The budget 
set for 1938—39 was as follows: 


Items Percentages 


Food ; 57 
Employees 30. 
Payroll 27.50 
Pension 1.50 
Laundry 1.00 
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Items Percentages 
Equipment ....---+++++eeeeeees i. 
Orie reves tt 50 
Repairs 2... cece eee cesnnes 50 
CEE. nicee ire ss eeten se banee 1. 
Managers’ salaries ............. 8. 
RAMMEAMIATION an issccsesscenes 3. 
100, 


The amount which can be put into food 
depends upon operating costs, to what ex- 
tent a school lunchroom is self-supporting, 
and to what extent subsidized because of 
the needs of the students. Percentages do 
not tell the whole story. Fortunately care- 
ful purchasing has made vur food costs 
low. Then, too, the control of 
through standard recipes, the minimum of 
leftovers, and such efficient operating can 
mean very good values ot food within 
57 per cent of the total expenditures. 

Average Lunch Check. The average 
sale per capita is eight and one-half cents. 
Since our aim is to just “break even,” 
in order to give the best values to our stu- 
dents, the department must operate on a 
sound business basis. 

Prices are set to cover costs. Where pos- 
sible, recipes have been worked out to yield 
quantity portions at a popular price; e.g., 

cup of beef-and-vegetable stew at five 
cents. 

It is necessary to sell foods of higher 
costs, such as expensive cuts of meats, at 
prices which will pay their way. Unless 
there is sufficient demand in a school, these 
are not offered for sale. 

Needs of Students Considered. Careful 
consideration has been given the needs of 
students with little money to spend. Good 
values are one of the best means by which 
better lunch selection may be encouraged. 

Handling of Money. Cash registers are 
used in the lunchrooms. A double check- 
ing system is maintained. The checker 
totals the cost of the food on the tray, 
strikes the amount on the cash 
register, and issues a sales slip to the stu- 
dent. The cashier takes the money, makes 
the change. 

Daily cash records are kept and weekly 
cash register reports are sent to the cen- 
tral office. Space is provided to note total 
receipts from the subcounters. 

Subcounter Report. A special form is 
used for food sold at the subcounters. A 
record is kept of the food taken to the 
counter, that returned, and that sold. Rec- 
ords of sent to the central 


costs 


correct 


these are 
office weekly 
Receipts Banked Daily. Money is picked 
"P at the various school buildings daily 
by Brink’s trucks and is banked to “Board 
of Education Lunchroom” account. Deposit 
slips for the schools are sent daily by 
messenger to the central office. 
Uniform iccounts and Reports. In gen- 
eral, lunchroom money is handled as all 
other board-of-education money. Vouchers 
are made out by the Division of Lunch- 
rooms for payment of all bills. These are 
audited by the state auditors and for- 
warded to the office of the clerk-treasurer, 
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Service with a smiie is a stated policy of the Cleveland school lunchrooms. 


where checks are issued and mailed to the 
firms. 

Monthly, semester, and yearly financial 
reports are issued to the managers for the 
individual These financial state- 
ments to the schools show a breakdown 
of percentages of receipts and expenditures 
under the budget headings as given above. 
All percentages are based on receipts as 
100 per cent. 

Reports giving a complete financial pic- 
ture of the system as a whole and by in- 
dividual school are kept in the offices of 
the board of education. 

Petty Cash. Each school is allowed a 
certain amount of petty cash to be used 
for emergency purchases. Reports on such 
expenditures are sent to the central office 
each week. 


schools. 


Training Employees on the Job 

Food Demonstrations for Training Em- 
ployees. One means of training employees 
on the job is through food demonstrations. 
These are also means of raising standards 
of food and to demonstrate the 
preparation by standard recipes. 

These demonstrations have been given 
in the different schools. They have been 
conducive to morale as well as being in- 
structive. Employees in one school enjoy 
being those from the other 
schools. The employees do the demon- 
strating. We feel that they do much better 
than someone from the outside because 
they deal with our especial needs. We are 
glad to give our own people this recogni- 
tion. The first demonstration was on 
salads. Two other demonstrations have 
been on meat substitutes and on pies and 
cakes. 


food 


he stesses to 


Culmination Experimentation. The 
demonstrations are the culmination of 
months of intensive testing and experi- 
mentation. At the present time, and this 
will continue during the fall of 1939, a 
committee of managers is experimenting 
with cookery of vegetables and display on 
the counter. The experimental kitchen has 
been experimenting with meat cookery and 
testing recipes. 

Care and Use of Equipment. Another 
type of demonstration is that on the care 
and use of equipment. We have had two 
of these recently for employees and man- 
agers on dishwashers. Also, we have had 
two on electrical mixing machines. At these 
meetings special bulletins were given out 
with detailed usable instructions. In con- 
nection with these, firms cooperate in 
giving helpful service. 

Meetings of Employees. We find meet- 
ings of all employees, and of groups ac- 
cording to classification valuable so that 
they, too, have a share in shaping the new 
things being done. One such meeting was 
given for the counter women, emphasizing 
their importance as “hostesses” of the 
lunchrooms. A bulletin was given each 


woman written “to the counter woman.” 


Readings used were: (1) Yourself; (2) 
your counter; (3) quick service, swift 
lines: (4) standard portions and serving 
utensils; (5) your job is important. 
Managers’ Manual 
The Managers’ Manual gives the 


policies and procedures of lunchroom op- 
eration effective in Cleveland. This man- 
ual includes chapters on personnel, equip- 
ment, food and supplies, special services, 
and finances. 
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Bulletins to Managers. As a means of 
giving our managers further necessary in- 
formation, frequent bulletins are sent to 
them giving any new policies and pro- 
cedures, necessary instructions, and other 
information. For example, a bulletin on 
“Closing of Lunchrooms,” was sent out in 
May. Because our equipment stands un- 
used all summer, special care is necessary 
as school closes. 

Weekly bulletins giving the budget and 
salad specials are sent also, as well as 
frequent ones from the experimental 
kitchen giving the new or revised recipes 
as they are completed. 

Committee Work of Managers. Much 
valuable work is being done through com- 
mittees of managers. Besides those 
mentioned, other committees are on: large- 
quantity ordering, open-air feedings, 
special occasions during the year, com- 
plaint cards, small equipment, better lunch 
selection. 


Health and Sanitation 

There is steady emphasis on health and 
sanitation. Space in the new Managers’ 
Manual is given to cleaning of lunchrooms, 
to teaching employees sanitary practices. 
Bulletins and questionnaires are used as a 
means to further high standards. Mention 
has been made of the contract with the 
Cleveland health department, which checks 
cleanliness, and solid and_ butter-fat 
contents of milk, cream, and ice cream. 


Encouraging Better Lunch 
Selection 

Many activities of the Division of 
Lunchrooms are focused on effecting “good 
nutrition in practice.” We recognize that 
good food is the best means of encouraging 
gv0d lunch selection. The foods which chil- 
dren need from a nutritive standpoint must 
look attractive and taste good in order 
to get them to choose these right foods. 

Other devices used to stimulate good 
lunch selection have been: through home- 
room bulletins; articles in community and 
school papers; decorative displays of 
fruits; protective foods free or at cost of 
food only; announcements regarding good 
values over the schools’ radio systems; 
posting of tray specials and other bargains 
on bulletin boards; talks given by man- 
agers and others before school organiza- 
tions and assemblies; cooperation with 
school organizations such as: student coun- 
cil; health council; the girls’ league: 
school clubs; and groups of parents in- 
tegration with other departments such as: 
art, physical welfare and education, home 
economics, social science. 

The lunchroom manager and her staff 
can do much to encourage good health 
selection. Much more can be done through 
an integrated health program of the whole 
school. Best results in our system have 
been where the principal instigated and 
effected the completion of such desirable 
activities. 
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This year Wilbur Wright Junior High 
School had a ‘Mothers’ and Daughters’ 
Night” in which every department in the 
school participated. The aim was to em- 
phasize the importance of choosing health- 
ful foods in the cafeteria line. A health 
play written by the lunchroom manager 
was given in the auditorium. The teachers 
of dancing, music, drama, art, and cloth- 
ing shared in producing it. The printing 
department of the school got out the in- 
vitations. Afterwards, an exhibit was given 
on healthful foods, and showing their costs 
in the lunchroom, by the home-economics 
and lunchroom departments. The mothers 
and daughters, and faculty were then 
served supper, a fifteen-cent budget special. 

For the past two years, Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School has carried 
on an integrated health program. 

In the Thomas Edison School, a junior 
occupational school for boys, a movie reel 
was taken of the lunch line, showing the 
hot counter, the display of foods, boys 
choosing the tray special, then a reel show- 
ing contrast of right and wrong behavior 
in the lunch line and in choices of food. 
These were presented as part of an 
assembly program on the school lunch. The 
lunchroom manager talked on the health 
phases of the school lunch. 

There is increasing realization of apply- 
ing the principles of good nutrition to 
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school feeding. 

In several other schools movies have 
been taken of the lunchroom in operation 
for use at meetings of parents. 

This last May the Cleveland school 
lunchrooms joined with the civic organi- 
zations interested in child welfare, in ob- 
serving nutrition week, the week of May 
Ist, National Health Week. Clever radio 
script, “propaganda” copy for the school 
newspapers, protective food exhibits, were 
some of the means used to awaken aware- 
ness of the importance of good food 
choices. 


In Conclusion 


Cleveland school lunchrooms are op- 
erated for the benefit of the students. Our 
fundamental purpose is to give the very 
best food possible, i.e., the most nutritious, 
the most palatable, the most attractive, 
and the greatest quantity of food possible 
for the price. 

Activities of the department have been 
caused by the urgency to find ways of do- 
ing to effect our basic purpose as com- 
pletely as possible. Much has been done; 
much needs to be done in the future. We 
realize that it will take years to complete 
many of our plans, our program for ef- 
fecting our educational objectives, our test- 
ing program. Future procedures must 
continue to reflect our basic purpose. 


The Democratic Way 


The idea of democracy in education is at 
present receiving more lip service and less 
critical application to the administration 
of the schools than any educational phrase 
of recent years. This fact leads Dr. C. H. 
McCloy, of the State University of Lowa, 
to observe in a recent issue of PAéysical 
Education: 

The phrase “the democratic way” is in 
danger of becoming a propagandistic mouth- 
ful—one used largely to clinch dubious or 
fallacious arguments for the not very analyti- 
cal mind. Frequently processes of muddled 
group thinking are briefly and vaguely 
described — and then blessed by adding, “For 
that is the democratic way.” 

A group of children, knowing nothing 
about a given subject, desultorily discusses 
the subject under teacher stimulus for a few 
minutes and comes to a careless decision upon 
which they act. The teacher who does know 
something about the subject is silent or is 
overruled. “But that is the democratic way” 
—even to the extent of having such un- 
trained but headstrong children practically 
dictate the curriculum for the year 

At the other extreme, a teacher who desires 
to “put over” a program asks for suggestions. 
The ones that are not satisfactory to her are 
ignored. Finally she “Or what would 
you think of this idea ?” Mary, who 
adores the teacher, enthusiastically endorses 
the idea. “Mary,” says the teacher, “thinks 
we should do thus and so. How many favor 
her idea? Hands up!” (Teacher waves hand 
vigorously.) “All right, we'll do that” (for 
that is the democratic way). 


Says, 


I think we need to be a bit more critical 
of our democracy. The real democratic way 
is not necessarily the careless, the nonthink- 
ing way, nor is it just the expressed opinion 
of an uninformed class or group — even if 
some of our governmental procedures do 
sometimes look that way. The essence of our 
democratic process is the selection of the best 
from among us to legislate and to lead, with 
the approval of those who were supposedly 
competent to select them. Everyone has the 
right to express himself and to be_ heard. 
But our best democratic tradition first seeks 
facts from informed sources, and _ then 
delegates the executive functions to carefully 
selected, competent authorities — who may be 
changed if proven incompetent or too much 
out of touch with the needs of their 
electorate. And any executive who constantly 
changed his policies to fit the whims of every 
loudly vocal minority group would certainly 
be adjudged incompetent. 

Democracy in and through education is 
probably the most important educational 
objective of our time. But every carelessly 
conceived group decision is mot sanctified by 
simply labeling it democratic. Democracy, 
Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is not of necessity synon- 
ymous with mediocrity nor with  superfi- 
ciality. I believe that it behooves us to 
examine very carefully every educational 
process that claims to be the true democratic 
way —to see if, perchance, it may not also 
be the inefficient way. More power to democ- 
racy in education — it is sorely needed — but 
let us critically and painstakingly see to it 
that we get the best brand. 
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A campaign for a school-bond issue, a 
special building levy, or an extra operat- 
ing levy which has to be voted by the 
people, is a complex undertaking, present- 
ing many opportunities — if one is pre- 
pared to recognize and make the most of 
them. Someone must be ready to take ad- 
vantage of each opportunity, however, or 
it passes. It is the purpose of this article 
to direct attention to the larger phases 
of organization for a campaign, and to the 
types of opportunity which are likely to 
occur in various fields, so that one may 
be prepared to realize upon them. The 
treatment does not pretend to be an 
analysis or summary of the literature but 
grows out of direct experience in five cam- 
paigns, covering three bond issues, one 
building levy, and four special operating 
levies. 

It should be made clear at the outset 
that not every campaign will have the same 
pattern — even in the same city; some will 
be complex and some simple, some intense 
and some mild, some involving many work- 
ers, and some carried on quietly by a few. 
The extent of the campaign judged to be 
appropriate depends on the importance of 
the issue, the general attitude of the peo- 
ple, and the amount of organized opposi- 
tion. The larger type of campaign is 
discussed here, not with the thought that 
it is appropriate for all occasions, but be- 
cause it permits the listing of a greater 
variety of opportunities. 

For every opportunity there should be 
someone responsible for discharging the 
function which takes advantage of that op- 
portunity. Rather than go into a lengthy 
analysis of functions, however, it seems 
better to suggest directly the organizations 
that are appropriate for discharging the 
major functions of a campaign, and then 
to consider certain special areas of work. 


Sponsorship and Planning 

I. Sponsorship. The campaign will prob- 
ably be conducted officially under the name 
of a lay committee, appointed by the board 
of education with the counsel of the super- 
intendent. This committee technically is re- 
sponsible for the direction of the campaign, 
and for its financing. The members will be 
chosen for their prominence and their en- 
thusiastic support of the schools. These 
members are, of course, busy with their 
own affairs; they may be expected to speak 
before important gatherings, but they will 
not have time to participate generally in 
the campaign. They may in fact never 
meet as a committee; but they should be 
Ziven representation on the planning 
committees. 

_11. General Planning. The active direc- 
tion of the campaign is likely to vest in 
4 committee called by the superintendent 
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to represent various points of view, back- 
grounds, contacts, and abilities.” There 
may in fact be two closely related commit- 
tees — a larger one, representing a broad 
range of both lay and school opinions, to 
consider certain of the larger aspects of 
the work, and a smaller executive council, 
probably consisting of school people and 
any paid campaign executives, who can 
consider the more detailed matters and 
take some time to help execute them — 
who will get things decided and done. 

There is a large and tremendously im- 
portant area of work here, including sev- 
eral closely related functions, such as 
planning, ‘steering,’ directing, and 
executing. For example, there is the gen- 
eral nature and extensiveness of the cam- 
paign to be decided; the major lines of 
action; the agencies that will be utilized; 
the policies to be followed; themes and 
arguments that will be used; the general 
cost of the campaign, how the money 
should be budgeted and how raised. 
More specifically, the committee will be 
faced with deciding the extent to which 
teachers will be called upon to help; 
whether a special campaign executive is 
to be hired: whether outside advertising 
services are to be employed; whether 
there will be paid-for advertising in pub- 
lications; where the opposition is centered; 
how the opposition should be dealt with 
challenged, attacked, ignored, compromised 
with, or what? What points are most force- 
ful in behalf of the schools’ program? What 
issues are not to be raised? How are dis- 
concerting questions to be answered? What 
alliances (if any) are to be made? What 
precautions are necessary to avoid offend- 
ing any groups? In addition to deciding 
such questions, the committee or commit- 
tees will hear reports of progress, and 
co-ordinate the work as it proceeds. 

Usually this planning function is under- 
estimated and inadequately provided for. 
The deliberations require a great deal of 
time; it is not given to men to think ef- 
ficiently in work that is unfamiliar to them. 
The executive committee should meet at 
least semiweekly — but those who are in 
the thick of the work do not have this 
much time for conferences. Remedies are 
(1) to begin earlier, (2) to anticipate and 
decide major issues in advance, (3) to dele- 
gate smaller problems to committees work- 
ing in special fields, (4) to appoint the 
campaign executive staff earlier, (5) to in- 
crease the size of the campaign executive 
staff. But even in the most efficient cam- 
paigns work will fall disproportionately 
upon the shoulders of a few. 


Leadership and Actual Work 
111. Executive Leadership. Between the 


2In Cincinnati, several successful campaigns have been 
directed by an _ elected counci) representing various 
teachers’ and principals’ organizations 
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general planning group and the direct field- 
workers there is need for a group of cam- 
paign executives who are capable of 
interpreting the general policies agreed upon 
and seeing that they are carried out. Each 
such executive will be responsible for an 
area of work, and within that area and the 
limits of the general plans laid out by the 
committee, he will have full responsibility 
for directing the work. He may obtain 
the aid of a special committee, appointed 
at his request by the executive commit- 
tee, or the aid of special assistants. Some 
or all of these executives will probably 
be members of the executive committee. 

There may be need for an executive head 
of each of such areas as: (1) speakers and 
speaking engagements, (2) basic facts and 
materials for speakers, (3) printed pub- 
licity materials, (4) news stories and 
photography, (5) school staff and parent- 
teacher associations, (6) field committees, 
(7) radio, (8) rally or mass meetings, (9) 
various other special areas of work demand- 
ing competent and responsible direction, as 
may be decided upon by the planning or 
executive committee, (10) witnessing the 
ballot counting, (11) finance. 

It may be desirable to employ someone 

perhaps a teacher or principal tempo- 
rarily relieved from his regular duties and 
put on the campaign payroll—to serve 
as a general executive, or field marshal. 
Such a person, having good judgment re- 
garding public relations, and the ability 
to work with and direct people, may be 
of great service. If such a person is not 
obtained, a larger burden will fall upon 
the superintendent, or upon a number of 
others, many activities that should be cen- 
tralized and co-ordinated will be scattered 
and improperly executed, and much that 
should be done will not be done at all. 

IV. Fieldwork. Speakers, canvassers, dis- 
tributors, writers, reporters, solicitors, and 
others on various missions, make up the 
direct-contact group. These will be re- 
cruited for spare-time work from the ranks 
of the administrative staff, the teaching 
staff, parent-teacher associations, churches, 
civic organizations, other interested groups, 
and various volunteers. The activities of 
these groups will be treated in the sections 
which follow. 

The four general functions as described 
above might be amplified, extended, or 
subdivided so as to include explicit recog- 
nition of such special activities as recruit- 
ing the staff, personnel work among the 
staff, clerical services, messenger and de- 
livery service, and a host of other specifics. 
These will all be assumed. It seems suf- 
ficient to recognize the foregoing general 
functions, and from this point on to give 
attention to specific areas of work, view- 
ing them vertically — in terms of jobs to 
be done, regardless of the level of activity. 
We shall follow the list given above. 
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Managing the Public Speaking 

1. Speakers and Speaking Engagements. 
Some seven or eight weeks in advance of 
election, speakers should be recruited. This 
may be done by letter (signed by the chair- 
man of the official campaign committee, 
or/and the president of the board of edu- 
cation) or personal invitation, or both. This 
step should be followed at once by requests 
of various organizations that you be al- 
lowed to place a speaker on any of their 
programs before election day, for a five- 
minute talk, or as a main speaker. Addi- 
tional openings will be found later by 
field-workers. All talks should be cleared 
through one bureau, and careful records of 
speakers, openings, and talks given will be 
needed. Something of a pep meeting for 
speakers should be held about six weeks 
before election, to acquaint them with the 
basic facts, the reality of the need, and the 
principal issues. A  speaker’s handbook 
should be ready at this time. Speakers may 
be urged to send in (in advance) excerpts 
from the talks which they give, or brief 
outlines of their arguments, for use in 
newspapers. Sample, suggestive, or full 
speeches may be called for by the speakers. 
Someone should be ready to prepare and 
supply these, and to aid on radio scripts. 
The preparation of these talks is not neces- 
sarily a function of this bureau, but it 
should see that they are available. 

2. Basic Facts and Materials for Speak- 
ers. Probably the preparation of basic ma- 
terials should be begun earlier than any 
other step, for it is a slow-moving process. 
The research bureau may have a good deal 
of material, but it will need reworking. The 
issues which are likely to be thrown into 
relief must be anticipated and basic data 
relating to them gathered. This work may 
require the collection of facts from other 
school systems for comparison one may 
be certain that the opposition will glibly 
refer to what other school systems are do- 
ing in the way of getting along without 
money, frequently basing their statements 
on hearsay that is far from the facts. One 
needs to know the truth about other school 
systems, not only with reference to the 
arguments he will advance, but with refer- 
ence to what opponents are likely to say. 
Trend studies, ratios of all kinds, local 
school history, estimates of the future 
course of the schools, and other facts must 
be at hand. One has greater need for a 
comprehensive knowledge of the school sys- 
tem, in condensed form during a financial 
campaign than at any other time. Much 
of the material can be prepared in advance 
— much of it is needed at the outset of 
the campaign — but more material will be 
called for as the issues of the campaign 
become sharper and as new issues appear. 


The Printed Campaign 
3. Printed Publicity Materials. Dodgers, 
printed advertisements, and public display 
are important forces in a campaign. Hand 
bills will be appropriate at many meetings 
— supplementing what the speakers say, or 
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they may be permitted where speakers are 
not wanted. The board of education may 
authorize sending one or more messages 
home by the school children. Different 
kinds of dodgers may be prepared for dif- 
ferent purposes — general meetings, school 
children, special rallies, women’s organiza- 
tions, labor organizations, Negro meetings, 
for passing out at the polls, etc. Mime- 
ographed sheets or assemblies will do for 
certain purposes. A folded broadside de- 
livered to all homes in the city or to se- 
lected areas (perhaps by a commercial dis- 
tributing company) may be judged worth 
while. 

Advertisements in daily newspapers may 
be effective, but usually are not necessary 
(or sufficient) as a means of obtaining 
newspaper co-operation; the attitude of the 
large newspapers is determined by more 
fundamental considerations than the reve- 
nue from a few advertisements. In the 
smaller newspapers community, sub- 
urban, or special group publications which 
circulate to a limited population, and which 
probably appear weekly, a moderate ad- 
vertisement is appreciated, and usually 
purchases an editorial and news space 
at the same time. Some trade papers may 
donate — even volunteer advertising space, 
especially for a bond issue which would 
benefit their clientele. Billboard posters and 
street-car posters will reach many people 
not reached by other means; it may be that 
a printing company can be found to donate 
the cost of the necessary display material. 

Artwork calls for special assistance and 
planning. Pupils in the schools may design 
posters for use in school buildings, neigh- 
borhood stores, and other places. This work 
will probably be under the direction of the 
art supervisor. The publicity man can 
scarcely supervise or inspect copy for all 
of these designs, but he can see that direc- 
tions are distributed to all schools so that 
erroneous slogans or facts will be jess likely 
to appear. Artwork for printed material 
should probably be done by a commercial 
artist. 


It is desirable for all hand bills, ad- 
vertisements, other display work — and 
even letterheads —to clear through one 


person. Others may, of course, call atten- 
tion to needs and suggest copy. The same 
person may be responsible also for prepar- 
ing the speakers’ handbook, and for writing 
material for teachers and other groups, as 
requested by those responsible for these 
groups. He may co-operate in the prepara- 
tion of other printed signs, as stickers for 
automobiles, badges, novelties, etc. 

4. News Stories and Photography. Stories 
should be gotten into the papers to let the 
readers know that a school campaign is on, 
that prominent people are supporting it, 
what the needs are, and that the needs are 
real. Some of this material must be ob- 
tained from speakers, and some through the 
regular news-gathering organization that 
should be a permanent part of the school 
system. The campaign is itself news, and 
will create more news. For example, a big 
dinner rally, a public debate over impor- 
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tant school issues, a meeting at which 
politicians who are up for election are 
brought together to speak about the 
schools, a campaign pageant or tableau put 
on by some school, a community or gen. 
eral campaign parade, and the like are al] 
genuine news. Newspapers do not have to 
be begged to print it; they will prefer to 
cover it with their own reporters and send 
photographers for anything that seems 
worth while. But someone must let them 
know what is going on, and must be ready 
to supply detailed facts that are hard to 
collect. 

The news of the campaign is probably 
not as important as the newspapers’ atti- 
tude. Editorials endorsing the school issue 
wholeheartedly, and ballots printed in the 
paper marked for the school issue, are 
potent forces. The paper may undertake a 
campaign of its own, running feature stories 
and pictures to support the issue. Papers 
can guarantee the success of an otherwise 
feeble campaign, or they can nullify the 
efforts of a strong campaign — not by the 
inclusion or exclusion of news stories — but 
by their co-operation or opposition in other 
ways. And this basic attitude depends on 
relationships with the school board and 
superintendent which run far back before | 
the campaign starts. You can’t “swing” 
newspapers by a whirlwind campaign — 
though it is not out of place to tell them 
that whatever support they can conscien- 
tiously give to your campaign will be 
appreciated — both by the school people 
and by a substantial group of the citizenry. 


How Directly Interested Groups May 
Help 

5. School Staff and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. The principals and teachers will 
be much more concerned over an operating 
levy which affects salaries than they will 
over a bond issue for buildings, but in 
either case they should be kept informed 
of what is going on. Some medium (pet- 
haps weekly) should be placed in the hands 
of every teacher — well from the begin 
ning of the campaign. Principals — having 
been given sufficient facts— may dis 
cuss the issues in teachers’ meetings. 
Professional organizations may _ consider 
problems and possible services in theif 
meetings. 

Parent-teacher associations tend toward 
unenthusiasm over campaigns, being will 
ing to help them when the need is serious, 
but feeling that the matter is essentially 
outside the range of their purposes. Cam 
paign executives must be prepared to meet 
the attitude, both among teachers and 
among parent-teacher associations, that the 
conduct of the campaign is a matter for the 
superintendent's office and school-board 
members, and that others should not be 
bothered. Even though there may be no it 
tention of enlisting them for active work, 
it would seem that teachers, parents, clerks, 
and janitors should have a citizen’s interest 
in the schools — and that they should have 
more than passing knowledge of school 
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kill many a vote by appearing to be un- 
concerned about the campaign if they can- 
not join in intelligent conversation over the 
issues. The schoolworkers constitute an 
area of definite concern and responsibility 
for the campaign leaders. 

6. Field Committees. Under this head are 
grouped those individuals or committees 
who seek to cultivate opportunities among 
various organized or unorganized groups 
and classes of people. There may be from 
thirty to fifty different kinds of groups, and 
a corresponding number of committees or 
individuals to make contacts with them and 
discuss possibilities of using speakers, cir- 
culating literature (perhaps specially pre- 
pared for them), holding special group 
meetings, seeking endorsements, urging ac- 
tivity —and ascertaining the nature of 
complaints, unfavorable arguments, and the 
sources of opposition. 

Among the special groups are such as 
the church, organized labor, women’s 
groups, Negroes, and so on. This field calls 
for active, well-informed, tactful workers. 
To find such, get them to work, keep them 
going, hear reports, advise over their dif- 
ficulties, patch up mistakes, and make new 
appointments where the first fail, calls for 
unusual competence and a large amount of 
time. A general campaign executive can 
well spend all of his time on this work 

and attending meetings of the planning 
committee. 

These committees must not only avoid 
overlapping among themselves, but must 
keep in touch with the speakers’ bureau 
and the one in charge of printed materials. 

7. Radio. Broadcast stations may be will- 
ing to donate time for school programs, in- 
cluding campaign programs. These may 
feature prominent speakers, debates, 
question-and-answers, contests, classroom 
work, school music, etc. Radio programs are 
exacting if they are to draw listeners, hold 
their attention, and accomplish something. 
A resourceful and critical committee is 
imperative. 

8. Rally. Some sort of a large gathering 
is important to add momentum to the cam- 
paign. It should generate enthusiasm among 
the campaign workers, reach a number of 
others (even if only the teaching staff), 
crystallize important issues, and provide 
a focus for news stories which indicate 
that the campaign has some force. There 
is nothing better for these purposes than a 
dinner, to which prominent speakers are 
invited. The number of tickets sold should 
be impressive. 


Miscellaneous Helps of Importance 

9. Various Special Projects. The number 
of other areas of work may be as many 
as the planning committee proposes. With- 
out formally including them in our list, we 
May mention several of these briefly. 

A headquarters committee may be ap- 
pointed to obtain (free if possible) some 
Store or office space, see that it is furnished 
with tables and other working equipment, 
Provide a banner, install a telephone, and 
See that the place is manned with some- 
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one in charge. Volunteer help may be avail- 
able for telephoning, mailing, errands, etc.; 
but volunteer help lacks the perspective of 
conferences, continued work, and broad 
contacts. It will not run itself. 

Theaters may be willing to help in some 
way or other. If they have rules prohibiting 
mention of the campaign, they may be able 
to do something which is helpful and at 
the same time technically within their 
policy. In one case, a theater executive paid 
personally for the making of several hun- 
red feet of sound film describing the work 
of the schools and some of their needs, and 
arranged for it to be run for a week in the 
leading theaters. It did not mention the 
campaign. 

Street cars that have some space for their 
own regular bulletins may be helpful in 
one way or another. 

If Education Week is held early — be- 
fore election — it affords an opportunity 
for contacts that may result in increased 
appreciation for the work and needs of the 
schools. In Ohio, the governor proclaimed 
an early observance of the week one year, 
and the state education association has 
recommended such observance in other re- 
cent years. Parents are not pleased at 
being heavily exploited on such occasions. 

Teachers may be asked to write a cer- 
tain number of letters to their ac- 
quaintances — perhaps fill in form letters. 
Some teachers invite their friends to teas, 
and bring up the matter of school support. 
Socially prominent persons sometimes do 
the same. 

If it is considered desirable to have as 
many people as possible vote on the issue, 
the campaign may undertake to see that 
people register for voting. A notice may 
be sent home through pupils urging every- 
one to register so he may vote. Teachers 
or other campaign workers may be given 
lists of registered voters in their school 
district, and call upon others urging them 
to register. 

Parents and teachers may be asked to 
make a house-to-house canvass to explain 
and leave literature on the school issues, 
to seek signatures to an endorsement of the 
school issues, or similar purposes. Careful 
selection and preparation of the canvassers 
should be assured before they undertake 
this work; many teachers and parents are 
not fitted for it. 

A school committee, consisting of prin- 
cipal and a few teachers and parents, in 
each school may be requested to work out 
plans for being active in that school dis- 
trict which are judged to be most 
appropriate to the community. 

Seeing that people come to the polls is 
especially desirable in states where a cer- 
tain per cent must participate in voting 
on an issue, or where voting is “against 
registrations,” and no vote counts as a vote 
against the issue. Lists of registered voters 
may be obtained shortly before election, 
and it may be possible to ascertain in the 
afternoon which voters have. or have not 
yet voted, and make an effort to get them 
out. A fleet of automobiles may be kept in 


readiness to take people to the polls. 

Passing out literature — perhaps simply 
marked ballots — at the polls is regarded 
by political parties as worth while. The 
schools may enlist enough parents to do 
this during school hours, teachers serving 
in the afternoon. 

If the election is held during the sum- 
mer, or at any other time when teachers 
are out of the city, absent voter laws should 
be utilized to have as many as possible 
vote. 

10. Witnessing the Ballot Counting. 
State laws should be examined to see 
whether the official campaign committee, 
as the backers of an issue, are entitled to 
have representatives in the polls to witness 
the ballot counting. In the light of the large 
irregularities usually revealed by recounts 
of ballots, and the fact that one vote per 
precinct may make the difference between 
success and failure of an issue, the wit- 
nessing of ballot counting may be as im- 
portant as any other phase of the 
campaign. 

It is a task of some magnitude to obtain 
volunteers for all or a majority of the 
precincts, to get them assigned acceptably, 
prepare their credentials, and give them 
important instructions. The witnessing may 
keep one at the polls until well after mid- 
night; women teachers may undertake it 
except in certain neighborhoods. 

Witnesses may be requested to record 
the votes on the school issue and telephone 
them in to headquarters as soon as they 
leave the polling places. A staff may re- 
ceive the calls on several phones, pass the 
results to a tabulator who will record 
the precincts reported and cumulate the 
totals, so that those most interested may 
know as quickly as possible how the re- 
turns are running. Indicative totals may 
be forwarded to the morning newspapers. 


Paying the Campaign Bill 

11. Finance. Someone of responsibility 
must look after the financial side of the 
campaign. Involved in this work are such 
matters as estimating the total amount to 
be spent, apportioning this to various areas 
of work in the form of a budget, consider- 
ing sources of revenue, following up and 
attempting to realize on these, depositing 
the money, keeping careful records, pay- 
ing bills, looking after a deficit or a 
balance, and reporting on campaign ex- 
penditure to the election authorities in 
compliance with state laws. 

A few aspects remain to be mentioned 
in closing. The legal side of campaigns 
should be watched — by the regular school 
attorney, or one who is retained or who 
will volunteer his services for the purpose. 
The laws governing elections and cam- 
paigns apply to school campaign commit- 
tees as to anyone else. It may be found 
that every piece of campaign literature of 
any description (including posters) must 
bear an imprint. 

One must be prepared for discrepancies 
between a paper organization and a work- 
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Shall School Budgets be 


Determined by Boards of Education? 


With public expenditures mounting each 
year, with education enjoying a place 
among the six largest industries in the 
nation from the point of view of expendi- 
tures, with an invested capital in excess of 
$6,300,000,000, and with public schools 
employing more individuals than any other 
industry, it is not surprising that there is 
a growing interest in the matter of public- 
school budgets. School expenditures for 
elementary and secondary levels in the 
United States have increased from $214,- 
000,000 in 1900 to more than $2,300,000,- 
000 in 1930. Turning from national figures 
to those of any state, we find that a com- 
parable situation exists in each of the 
States. 

Year by year, a larger proportion of the 
citizen’s income has been directed to pub- 
lic undertakings. In direct proportion to 
this increase, public and private interest 
in governmental expenditures has been in- 
tensified. The public schools have not 
escaped this close examination. Mr. Linn 
in his book Practical School Economies 
calls our attention to this matter of grow- 
ing interest. ““Considering the magnitude of 
education,” he says, “it is no wonder that 
a great deal of concern is being turned to 
fiscal problems inasmuch as education is 
one of many functions that the taxpayer 
in general is interested in. It is natural that 
there should arise differences of opinion 
regarding control.’ We all recognize the 
existence of those groups which advocate 
the fiscal dependence of school boards of 
education. This fiscal dependence is made 
effective by making it necessary for a board 
of education to submit its budget to 
another governmental body. 

A school budget may be defined as a 
detailed plan or statement of estimated 
expenditures and anticipated revenues of 
a school district for a stated period of time. 
If, therefore, a budget is a plan for future 
financial activities, it will be permissible 
in discussing fiscal independence vs. fiscal 
dependence, to use the terms “budgets” 
and “expenditures” interchangeably. 

Studies conducted by various authorities 
have indicated that there is no clear-cut 
line regarding the matter of fiscal depend- 
ence. There are many degrees of depend- 
ence, ranging from that in which the 
district enjoys complete independence, to 
that in which another governmental body 
or official has full and final veto power. 

Underlying our entire discussion is the 
central idea of educational bodies vs. non- 
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educational bodies in matters of public- 
school authority and responsibility. It must 
be borne in mind that this paper does not 
in any way attempt to champion or to 
justify the district unit or any other plan 
of school organization. Neither does it 
attempt to discuss what educational ad- 
ministrators and _ school-board members 
could do to protect their financial inde- 
pendence, important as this phase of the 
question is. 

The subject of this paper has been put 
in the form of a question, ‘shall school 
budgets be determined by independent 
boards of education, or shall they be sub- 
mitted to other governmental bodies?” 
And the answer to this question is that 
school budgets shall be determined by in- 
dependent boards of education, and they 
should not be submitted to other gov- 
ernmental bodies. In support of this con- 
clusion there are five fundamental 
considerations worth reviewing. 

Administrative vs. Fiscal Control 

The first of these is that it is extremely 
important that a school board should be 
fiscally independent because full adminis- 
trative control usually follows _ fiscal 
control. Studies have indicated that admin- 
istrative control usually follows fiscal con- 
trol. Those who have investigated this 
matter report that where the power to 
approve or disapprove budgets has been 
vested in noneducational boards, it has 
invariably led to dictation in matters of 
selecting school sites, purchasing school 
supplies, and in some cases, these boards 
have gone so far as to attempt to prescribe 
the number of teachers necessary for a 
school. The great number of court cases 
arising from disputed limits of authority 
is further evidence that those who have 
been given a veto power for school budgets 
have not been content to limit their scope 
of authority to financial affairs. Most non- 
educational authorities assume a wide range 
of latitude when given fiscal control. There 
can be no justification for the play of 
bipartisan politics in public education. The 
school administrative authorities must 
guard against any possibility that the local 
schools will be used as an agency for 
spreading propaganda. Preparation for 
citizenship transcends all party lines. Many 
times needed funds may be otherwise 
secured only on general conditions which 
may or may not always be to the best in- 
terest of the public schools. It, therefore, 
becomes evident that education as we per- 
ceive it, being a function of the state and 
having a much broader scope than other 
governmental functions, is far better off 
and much safer when the board of educa- 
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tion has both fiscal and administrative 
control. 

Second, greater efficiency is obtained by 
fiscally independent school boards. Two 
boards, each having different goals, have a 
tendency to be in constant conflict with a 
resultant loss in efficiency. Dr. Linn says, 
“The division of authority and responsi 
bility for school expenditures has resulted 
in a rather loosely knit and unwieldy ad- 
ministrative organization which allows 
loopholes for waste and mismanagement.” 
It is a cardinal principle in administration 
that to obtain the best results, authority 
must always go hand in hand with 
responsibility. 

William Bennett Munro, an authority on 
municipal administration, has been quoted 
as saying that the taxpayer is now getting 
better value for his money spent in public 
education than in any other public service. 


Surveys have indicated that there is very j 


little extravagance in boards of education 
that enjoy full independence. Oftentimes, 
a school administration is charged with in- 
efficiency and extravagance without justi 
fication. However, an understanding of the 
underlying facts usually calls forth a quick 
apology. Intelligent studies invariably 
support Mr. Munro’s findings. 


Stimulating Local Initiative 

The third consideration is that local 
initiative is stimulated when a school board 
has fiscal independence. It has been found 
that interest and enthusiasm wane when 
fiscal independence is lost. Often plans and 
programs that are the product of careful 
study are submitted, and then _ because 
another authority does not have a full 
knowledge of the submitted proposal, they 
are vetoed. As a result, educational admit- 
istrators become completely discouraged 
and lose all initiative. This is regretable 
because it is these carefully organized plans 
and programs that are originated here, 
there, and everywhere that make fot 
progress. . 

The report of the New York Regents 
Inquiry stresses the importance of loca 
initiative and infers that this freedom 
dependent upon the control of the local 
budget. Quoting: “Except for special pre 
visions of the law, the localities have 
decided what is to be taught and how 
They have also fixed budgets and salaries 
subject to the state law providing minimum 
compensation. Everywhere one goes, tht 
schools (in New York State) are known & 
‘our schools,’ and most communities sho¥ 
great pride and interest in the local educ& 
tional system — it is the conclusion of th 
Inquiry that an even greater source of 
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A School Superintendent's 


Analysis of the Tax Problem 


Twenty years ago the State Tax-Payers’ 
Association and the educators of the state 
were busy in the occupation of name 
calling. You referred to us as “tax eaters” 
and “tax spenders.”” We were applying 
equally uncomplimentary names to you. 
Today a different situation prevails. In- 
stead of calling names, we are on the same 
platform trying to get one another’s point 
of view. We have become more reasonable 
and more intelligent. 

What has brought this about? The an- 
swer is twofold. On your part there has 
been a growing realization that taxation 
is a righteous and necessary process. We, 
in turn, are realizing that abuse of the 
taxing power penalizes everyone, that ex- 
cessive taxes mean higher prices for our 
automobiles, our groceries, our clothing, 
our railroad fare, and our house rent. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain why 
taxation is a righteous and _ necessary 
process. In each county in North Dakota 
there is a register of deeds. He is paid 
a salary of two thousand dollars or more, 
and there is a deputy and office expense. 
No sane person disputes the necessity of 
having a register of deeds. We prefer to 
pay the price rather than have uncertainty 
in the titles to our property. 

Twenty years ago, because of a demand 
for retrenchment, the city of Fargo cut 
down drastically on street lighting and 
policing. Within a very few weeks, sneak 


thieves and thugs made the situation 
intolerable. Those who had demanded 


greater economy were quick to realize the 
necessity for a sane program of policing 
and street lighting. A year or so ago in 
an Ohio city, the electorate refused to 
vote an extra mill levy for schools. The 
board of education, having spent all its 
money, closed the schools. The persons 
who refused to vote the extra levy later 
on eagerly voted for it. Six years ago, in 
response to insistent demands that taxes 
be reduced, the board of education in a 
Minnesota city considered the advisability 
of closing one of its grade buildings. The 
board showed the public how, with incon- 
venience, the building could be abandoned 
and the children sent to other schools. 
lhe persons who had made the demand 
for retrenchment were the most insistent 
objectors to the contemplated action. 
Perhaps these examples will make clear 
what I mean when I state that taxation, 
reasonably applied, is a righteous and 
necessary process, and that people want 
and demand the services that taxes pay for. 
Further explanations are in order when 
‘Dr. Kirk who 
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I say that educators today realize to a 
greater extent than ever before that ex- 
cessive taxes penalize everyone. We are so 
bound together economically that it is diffi- 
cult to draw a line between those who pay 
taxes and those who do not. There is such 
a great degree of interdependence that in 
reality we all help pay one another’s taxes. 


The Consumer Pays the Taxes 


When I buy an automobile the man 
who makes the sale receives a commission. 
So in buying that automobile, I help pay 
his taxes. The dealer and his employees 
also profit from the sale. Consequently, in 
buying it I am helping them pay their 
taxes. By my purchase I help also the 
manufacturer of the automobile and his 
employees to pay their taxes. 

We can go further. Profits from the 
stock and bonds of the automobile manu- 
facturer enable a host of other individuals 
to pay their taxes. Not only the private 
holders of stock and bonds, but also insur- 
ance companies and banks get a share of 
the pro§t. Then we may include the textile 
industry, the rubber industry, the steel 
industry, and the glass industry, all of 
which profit when I buy my car. We can 
even include those who produce the raw 
materials, the miner and the farmer. The 
profit is shared by the railroads and the 
transfer companies, and by the finance 
companies. 

This one example is chosen to make it 
clear that iniquitous taxation makes me 
pay more not only for my automobile, but 
also for practically everything that I 
consume. In paying one another wages, we 
also pay one another’s taxes. Higher taxes 
for the rubber or textile industry, or for 
the insurance company, or for the railroad 
or for the automobile dealer, make my 
automobile cost more. The lowest reason- 
able tax benefits everyone. 

It is a hopeful sign when we begin to 
think alike, for it means that eventually 
we will solve the tax problem. Therefore, 
it remains for us to get together on the 
details of some plan that will give us the 
services that we demand and require, and 
that will get those services for the fewest 
possible dollars. 

In one’s private individual life, the way 
of accomplishing this is not hard to dis- 
cover. What does the man do who has 
accustomed himself to a $10,000 standard 
of living and who finds himself obliged to 
readjust himself to an income of $3,000? 
The unwise individual starts in to achieve 
a huge number of petty economies. He 
buys fifteen-cent golf balls and cuts them 
to pieces on the first nine holes. He buys 
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fifteen-cent oil for the crankcase of his 
automobile and later pays through the 
nose for an expensive motor overhaul. He 
goes about the house turning off lights, in 
spite of the customary low third step rate 
for electricity. Instead of smoking fifteen- 
cent cigarettes, he smokes a_ ten-cent 
brand. He patronizes a painless dentist, 
and later on pays the difference to cure 
his rheumatism. After a year or two of 
the most humiliating and petty economiz- 
ing, he finds himself only slightly better 
off than he was at the beginning. 

How does the wise individual make the 
adjustment? The intelligent man, instead 
of buying fifteen-cent golf balls, cancels 
his membership in the country club. In- 
stead of buying fifteen-cent oil, he disposes 
of his automobile. Instead of changing 
cigarette brands, he buys a pipe and gets 
along on fifteen cents per week, or quits 
smoking. Instead of turning out electric 
lights, he disposes of his expensive home, 
moves into cheaper quarters, and saves on 
house rent. In other words, he reorganizes 
his entire scheme of living. He sees the 
futility of attempting to keep up with his 
former associates, and establishes himself 
on a scale of living that he can afford on 
on his decreased income. 


Unwise Economy Means 
Extravagance 

In public affairs this is not so easy. 
The unwise school board, of course, can 
cut one hundred fifty dollars from the text- 
book appropriation. It can cut down on 
the amount of classroom supplies. It can 
also hire a cheap and incompetent teacher. 

In doing so, however, it economizes on 
the very things that make a school a 
school. Likewise, the unwise school board 
can neglect the roof gutters, the painting 
of sashes and sills, and the care of boilers. 
At the end of the year it finds itself with 
a run-down school plant and an inefficient 
school. 

Wise school economy saves but does not 
destroy. Such economies come about only 
through thoroughgoing reorganizations. 
Some of these reorganizations will come 
about only through basic changes in state 
law. Some of them will result only through 
the elimination of false, petty, local pride, 
that desire to keep up with the village or 
city ten miles down the road. Some will 
come about only when the Federal Gov- 
ernment ceases to make it so easy for 
school districts, many of them already in 
financial straits, to secure money with 
which to overexpand. Finally, many of 
these reorganizations will come about only 
when we have secured greater efficiency in 
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the local management of schools. Such 
changes will be violently opposed. The very 
persons who would profit will often fight 
changes in the state law. Many com- 
munities will find it hard indeed to throw 
aside false pride and reorganize on a basis 
which they can afford. Local pressure will 
sometimes prevent a board of education 
from effecting economies. Let us consider 
these points one by one. 

I firmly believe that the cost of rural 
education can be cut in half, and in that 
statement I feel that I am being very 
conservative. In some counties it can be 
cut nearly two thirds. The records will 
prove that many rural schools are being 
operated today for three, four, five, or 
eight pupils. A capable rural teacher can 
handle a school enrolling twenty pupils 
efficiently. Nevertheless, in countless areas 
in North Dakota, taxpayers are support- 
ing two or even three rural schools where 
one would suffice. If these schools were 
located miles apart, there would be no 
validity in this argument. In scores of 
situations these schools are located so 
closely together that pupils would expe- 
rience no undue hardship if many of them 
were closed. Note carefully that I am not 
recommending costly consolidated schools. 
I am only urging the advisability of using 
some of the existing buildings and 
abandoning others. A few children would 
have slightly increased distances to walk. 
I am fully aware that there will always 
be a necessity for the occasional isolated 
rural school, which, because of its location 
on the wrong side of a stream or lake, 
must always remain open. Many areas, 
however, could close fully half of their 
rural schools. 

Whether this will come about volun- 
tarily is problematical. Arguments, many 
of them sincere, many of them specious, 
will always be advanced in favor of 
retaining the school nearest the home. 
Perhaps it will be necessary, before the 
rural situation can be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized, that we have a basic change in the 
state law, and permit schools to organize 
on a county basis. I can easily imagine 
five school directors, elected at large from 
the county, who would manage the schools 
through a competent county  superin- 
tendent, who would have the authority to 
decide which rural school was necessary 
and which was unnecessary. I can picture 
this board working without salary, re- 
imbursed only for the actual days spent 
attending meetings. Only public-spirited 
persons would serve on such a_ board. 
This board, with the assistance of its 
county superintendent, could buy books 
and supplies at quantity prices, coal at 
carload rates; and only half as much coal, 
insurance, and general upkeep would be 
necessary. Poor teachers could be dropped 
and only the good ones retained. 

This is not an idle dream. Lake County 
in Minnesota stands out as a striking 
example of organization on a county basis. 
There, through the elimination of un- 
necessary schools, and through cooperative 
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buying, the children of the county are 
receiving better education than ever before, 
and the county is saving over forty 
thousand dollars annually. 

This plan of administering rural schools 
will probably never come except through 
state law, making county school organiza- 
tion permissive, if not mandatory. A few 
examples of what can be done are neces- 
sary before we will believe. Educators 
would readily join forces with the members 
of the taxpayers’ associations in sponsor- 
ing such legislation. 


Wasteful High-School Administration 


Let us now turn our attention to local 
pride and to the economies that never 
happen because of community efforts to 
keep up with the Joneses. The most bale- 
ful result is an inefficient and costly admin- 
istration of high-school education. In one 
county in North Dakota, which is less than 
35 miles square, there are eleven high 
schools. In these eleven high schools, there 
are 709 pupils enrolled, and 36 teachers 
at work. Seven of these high schools have 
fewer than three teachers. Six of them have 
enrollments of fewer than 60 pupils. All 
of them are located within a few miles 
of one another, and on roads that are kept 
open except for a few days each year. 
A high school employing three teachers 


represents a laudable but pathetic 
endeavor. Such a high school can never 
do much more than dispense Latin, 


algebra, and plane geometry. One year 
ago I visited such a school, located in the 
center of a rich agricultural area. There 
the boys and girls should have been taught 
those things that would make them better 


citizens, better husbands, better wives. 
better farmers; but the emphasis was 
being placed largely upon _ higher 
mathematics and ancient foreign 


language. 

If we examine the map of that county, 
it is not difficult to select four or five 
locations that could easily furnish high- 
school service to the entire county. If six 
of these communities would agree to close 
their high schools, and send the pupils 
to the other five, 27 teachers, and not 36 
could teach them adequately. As evidence 
of the accuracy of this statement, | am 
calling your attention to the high schools 
at Belfield, Edgeley, Elgin, Ellendale, and 
Fairmount, where 27 teachers are teaching 
705 pupils. 

Consider the savings that could be 
effected if the communities in this county 
could agree upon some such plan. There 
would be an immediate saving of teachers’ 
salaries. With a reduction of one fourth 
in the number of teachers, poor teachers 
could be eliminated and the better teachers 
retained at higher salaries. There would 
be savings on insurance, on coal, on water, 
and on janitor service. The five- or six- 
teacher school could furnish a_ wider 
variety of work. The communities volun- 
tarily closing their high school would save 
most; but the communities 
centers for high-school 


chosen as 
education would 
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also profit through receiving more nop. 
resident high-school tuition. 

Certain objections will, of course, arise 
in your minds. On first thought you might 
wonder where the five cities so chosen 
would find room for the additional pupils, 
[ have visited many such high schools 
and find that with few exceptions classes 
are small and room abundant. In practi. 
cally no case would it be necessary for 
any school to increase its teaching staff 
to handle the increased enrollment. Then 
there is the cost of transportation. In the 
county which I have chosen as an example, 
however, fully half of the children are 
living already in the five school cities 
chosen. Many of the others are already 
being transported or are living away from 
home. Nonresident high-school tuition js 
already being paid for great numbers of 
them. There would be little additional 
inconvenience. 

All that stands in the way in that county 
is local pride, the desire to vie with some 
other community. Perhaps a change in the 
basic state law will be necessary before 
the reform about. I may be 
criticized for presenting this point of view, 
Before coming to Fargo I spent more than 
fifteen years in smaller schools, and I feel 
that I know from experience just how 
large a school must be before it can do 
what is claimed for a high school. I am 
not interested in seeing a decrease in the 
amount of high-school education. I am 
interested in seeing more and better high- 
school education provided at a cost that 
the taxpayer can really afford to meet. 


comes 


An Economical School Unit 

We next to the economies that 
come hard because of the present ease in 
securing federal money. A certain Minne- 
sota community has a huge school build 
ing, built in the early part of the century, 
and far too large for its present enroll- 
ment. Nevertheless, because of the ease of 
securing money, this community _ has 
mortgaged the future, and is building 4 
gymnasium-auditorium unit. Alterations 
within the present already too large 
structure would have provided space for 
those facilities which it is now securing at 
too great a cost. 

I am thinking also of a small com 
munity in North Dakota, which is already 
in not the best financial condition. Be 
cause of the promise of easy money this 
community is building a high school. The 
community has a doubtful future, and it 
that high school there will probably neveét 
be more than 75 pupils and three teach 
ers at any one time. Less than seven miles 
away, at the county seat, is a moderate 
sized high school. The road between the 
two communities is rarely blocked during 
winter. The school in the county seat has 
an adequate staff, small classes, and room 
for 100 more pupils without a single addt 
tion to its teaching staff. 

This county-seat town could provide 4 
rich curriculum for the boys and girls of 


(Continued on page 79) 
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am In the winter the mountain snows come down to the town and the Climax school is covered in a mantle of white. 
th- (Photograph by Wm. Wamsley) 
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“| A Modern Mining Camp Houses its School 


ne- 
id. Oren F. Bridwell’ 
ry, 
oll- High up in the Colorado Rocky Moun- 
- of tains, perched at an elevation of 11,320 
has feet above sea level, exactly on the Con- 
za tinental Divide at Fremont Pass, is Climax, 
ons a new and modern mining camp. It is a 
irge busy camp because its mines produce close 
for to 80 per cent of the world’s supply of 
y at Molybdenum metal. 

The growth of the Climax Molybdenum 
- Company has been gradual and steady for 
7 a number of years. Molybdenum, during 
‘hi this time, was taking its place of greater 


The and greater importance as an ingredient 
in the manufacture of steel alloys. But the 





1 in development of the cz i ac 
aver e camp into a com- 
oe munity of homes has taken place almost 
sles overnight 
ate Accommodations for the steadily in- 
the creasing number of employees were in- 
rine adequate several years ago. Many of the 
has married men lived with their families in 
oom Leadville and commuted to and from work. 
di lhe single men were housed in bunkhouses 
Provided by the company. 
Je 4 In order to be able to have a more 
is of contented and stable and consequently a The Schott Public School, Climax, Colorado, in its romantic setting of firs and snow clad 


mountains. — C. Francis Pillsbury, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 
‘perintendent of Schools, Climax, Colo (Photograph by A. L. Vaughn) 
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Upper left: a corner in the cooking laboratory. Upper center: a typical classroom with movable furniture. Upper right: a corner in 
the general shop of the industrial arts department. Lower left: a second grade at work. Lower center: a furniture construction class 


in the general shop. Lower right: a percussion orchestra in the first grade music class. 


more efficient personnel, the company 
launched an extensive program of im- 
provement which, in the end, aims to pro- 
vide modern homes for married workers 
and their families and adequate facilities 
for all other workers. This program has 
now been put into effect to a large ex- 
tent. About 220 home units have been 
completed and occupied, and the new ho- 
tel can care for 600 or more 
men, 

The homes themselves are unique for 
mining camp homes, where so often the 
dominating characteristic has been drab 
uniformity both in design, construction, 
and color. In Climax many different de- 
signs have been utilized, and almost every 
color of the rainbow is found. Some of the 
houses have flat roofs; others are gabled. 
There are duplexes; there are homes of 
three, four, five, and six rooms. Some are 
equipped with furnaces and _ electric 
ranges; others have coal parlor heaters 
and kitchen ranges. Some have basement 
garages: others have the garage a short 
way in the rear of the house. All are 
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First Floor Plan, Schott Public School, Climax Colorado. — C. 
Francis Pillsbury, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 





(Photographs by Wm. Wamsley and Robert King) 


equipped with bath, hot and cold water, 
and electricity. And the rates charged by 
the company for rent, water, and power 
are very reasonable comparatively. 

A Recreation Club building has been 
erected and put into operation which pro- 
vides a large gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
billiard and poolroom, card room, rifle 
range, reading room and library, and a 
beautifully appointed lounge with its large 
kitchen. Athletic activities of all kinds, mo- 
tion pictures, parties, dances, and _ ban- 
quets are held there. The recreation 
program is planned and carried out by a 
recreation director and his staff. 

The hospital in the charge of two resi- 
dent physicians and a number of nurses 
is well equipped and entirely capable of 
caring for the ills of the entire community 
at a very low cost. 

Gray, black-streaked, stone retaining 
walls are being used to level the lawns 
and the school’s playgrounds and to border 
the graveled walks and steps leading into 
each home and building. Eventually the 
entire community will be included in a 


ia 








well-planned and _ effective 
scheme. 

The school plant was built and equipped 
during the fall of 1937 at the expense of 
the Company, but with the close coopera- 
tive supervision of the board of education 
and the newly appointed superintendent 
of schools. The building was completed 
and the school organized and put into op- 
eration in January, 1938. A yearly rental 
is charged the school district by the 
company for the use of the building and 
equipment and for its maintenance and 
operation. 

The building is of steel, brick, cinder 
block, and tile construction designed by 
C. Francis Pillsbury, Denver architect, and 
built by the Thomas Bates Construction 
Company of Denver. The corridors are 
floored with concrete and finished with red 
metallichron. Classroom floors are of wood 
covered with a very heavy, school brown 
linoleum. The doors, woodwork, built-in 
cabinets, etc., are of beautifully grained 
birch. 

In all, there are 


landscape 


fourteen classrooms, 
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Second Floor Plan, Schott Public School, Climax, Colorado. — C. 
Francis Pillsbury, Architect, Denver, Colorado. 
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Left: the library and study hall in the Schott Public School is combined in one large comfortable room. Right: the pupil experiment 


an office, a large vault, a teacher’s lounge 
and rest room, a darkroom for pho- 
tography, supply rooms, and _ janitor’s 
closets. Gymnasium and auditorium facili- 
ties are provided for the school in the 
near-by Recreation Club building. 

The classroom seats are of the newest 
movable, adjustable type. Blackboards are 
slate, with map rail and tack strip border- 
ing the top of each front blackboard. Each 
room has a 4 by 4’, cork bulletin board 
near the door, clothing-hook strips and 
shelf at the rear, and is supplied with a 
book and storage cabinet. A_ telephone 
system connects all rooms with the office. 
Heat is provided by piped-in steam, and 
the temperature and ventilation is kept 
uniform by automatically controlled unit 
ventilators which force fresh, heated air 
into each room. 

The shop is equipped with portable- 


lal 


Main entrance to the Schott Public School, 
Climax, Colorado. 
(Photograph by Wm. Wamsley) 





method is followed in the teaching of science. 


(Photographs by Robert King and Wm. Wamsley) 


type power tools and with standard quality 
hand tools. 

The domestic-science department is sup- 
plied with electric and treadle sewing 
machines, electric ranges, and refrigerator. 
Kitchen cabinets and sinks are built in, 
and the cabinet tables covered with 
nonstaining metal. 

The laboratory is equipped with new- 
type furniture for chemistry, physics, 
biology, and general science. 

The library and music room is_fur- 
nished with tables and chairs for study- 
room purposes and has a small platform 
for assembly programs. 

The school has been named the Max 
Schott Public School in honor of the 
president of the company. It is due largely 
to his vision and determination that the 
camp has been improved and the school 
built and organized. The entire executive 
and administrative staff of the company 
has evidenced great interest and given lib- 
eral support to the development of the 
community and its school, and the school 
itself stands unquestionably as a monument 
to the confidence of big business in public 
education. 


The system is organized to care for up- 
wards of 200 pupils in twelve grades. The 
present enrollment is about 170. There 
are eight teachers. The organization is of 
the six-six type with the high school 
occupying the classrooms, library, and 
laboratories on the upper floor of the 
building. 

It is not definitely known whether the 
claim can be made to stand, but until it is 
successfully disputed, the people of Climax 
bid for the distinction of having the 
highest fully accredited twelve-year school 
in the United States. Perhaps the claim 
would hold true for the whole of North 
America. 

One thing is certain, the varicolored 
homes in their setting of green pines just 
below timberline, against the background 
of the pure white of the eight-month snow 
blanket, is most colorful and pleasing. Add 
to the scene the lofty and rugged peaks 
of the surrounding Mosquito Range sloping 
off into the valleys of the head waters 
of the Arkansas River on the east and 
a tributary of the mighty Colorado River 
on the west, and you have indeed, mountain 
grandeur. 


Designed as a Work Place of Education 
The McMillan School, Westville, Illinois 


Designed as a workshop of Education, 
the new McMillan School, at Westville, 
Ill., serves an elementary-school organiza- 
tion of the conservatively progressive type 
under the Illinois state program of educa- 
tion. In planning the building and in de- 
termining the quality of the construction 
and the completeness of the instructional 
facilities, the board of education insisted 
that the building must in every way “add 
to the physical attractiveness of the com- 
munity and emphasize the social progress 
of its people.”’ It should express, the board 
held, “the finer impulses of public heart 
and mind, and inculcate in the mind of the 
taxpayers the finer and nobler side of the 
cause of popular education.” 


The educational planning of the build- 
ing, under the direction of Supt. Frank E. 
Dugas, was carried out during 1936 and 
1937. The architect’s plans were approved 
later in the fall of 1937, and the school 
occupied the building in September, 1938. 

The building faces east on a main high- 
way and occupies an_ irregular 
shown in the plot plan. The sloping char- 
acter of the lot has been used to bring 
the community room practically at grade. 

In addition to the community room, the 
basement contains the boiler and _ fuel 
rooms and storage space. On the first floor 
there are four standard classrooms, an 
office for the principal, a teacher’s room, 
and boys’ and girls’ toilets. On the second 


site, as 




























































General Exterior View, McMillan School, Westville, Illinois. — 


floor there are four additional classrooms, 
a library, a nurse’s room, and a supplies 
closet. 

The exterior of the building has been 
developed in extreme simplicity, using tan 
brick, artificial stone, and Indiana lime- 
stone. The building has concrete footings 
and basement walls, and the superstructure 
is carried on reinforced-concrete columns. 
The first floor is rigid reinforced-concrete 
bridging with concrete slabs under the fin- 
ish floors of asphalt tile. The second floor 
and the roof are carried on steel joists; 
and the stairways are steel with concrete 
treads and asphalt-tile finish. 

The community room is simply finished 
with painted cement floor and_ walls, 
plaster ceiling, and glaze-brick dadoes. The 
stage which is 20 inches above the floor, 
has a proscenium arch 9 ft. 6 in. high by 
14 ft. wide. 

The corridors have glaze-brick base and 
dadoes, asphalt-tile floors, plaster walls 
and ceilings. The toilet rooms have ter- 
razo floors, glaze-brick walls, and 
toilet partitions. 

The classrooms and other occupied areas 
have plaster walls and ceilings, asphalt-tile 
floors, oak trim, and oak veneer doors. 
Windows are steel sash, with black oiled 
slate stools. 

The building is heated by low vacuum 
steam, supplied by a steel boiler with au- 
tomatic stoker. Unit ventilators are placed 
in the classrooms, and the air is exhausted 
through the wardrobes. The corridor ceil- 
ing on the second floor is furred down to 


steel 
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make space for ducts leading from each 
of the classroom wardrobes to an exhaust 
fan placed above the supply room. 

Each of the classrooms has six direct- 
lighting fixtures and utility outlets for 
visual education, radio, and clock and bell 
signals. 





Floor Plans, McMillan 


School, 





Strader, 


Westville, 
Danville, Illinois. 
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Architects, Danville, Illinois. 


The architectural design and supervi- 
sion were done by Messrs. Blackman and 
Strader, Danville, Il. 

The building was financed by a bond 
issue and a PWA grant. The cost, including 
all fees, equipment, and furniture, was 
approximately $100,000. 


Illinois. Blackman © Strader, Architects, 
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Having more or less covered the field 
in theory (I thought), I would forthwith 
see the wheels go ’round, the program in 
action. Having learned (again from the 
State Department of Education), that of 
the 75 per cent of our elementary schools 
which carry on the activity type of pro- 
gram, only about 10 per cent are free 
from the handicap of old-fashioned class- 
rooms, I browsed around the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region to start with, and then 
headed for Southern California. There, if 
anywhere, with its progressive spirit and 
its great increase in juvenile population, the 
activity program and environment should 
be found at their best, and many valuable 
lessons learned. 

My brief excursions have yielded so far 
ten fairly representative activity class- 
room plans from varied sources, all drawn 
to the same scale to be handy for com- 
parison and comment, and all but two 
studied in person. There could well be 
more, but these will serve for the present. 


Here is a list of the buildings, with 
approximate dates of completion: 

1. West Portal School, San Francisco, 1926 
New wing, 1932. (The John Muir and Sanchez 
schools are similarly equipped.) 

2. Roosevelt School, Santa Monica, 1934 


Franklin School, Santa Monica, 1936 


4. Franklin School Addition, Santa Monica, 
1937 
5. Grant School, Santa Monica, 1938 


( Jeffers nN 


School Addition, Pasadena, 1938 
Theodore Judah School, Sacramento, 1938 
8. Glen View School Addition, Oakland, 1938 


Pre yec ted.) 


Mr. Sumner, who is a practicing architect at Palo 


Alto, Calif surveyed in the first half of this article 
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A type of activity room is shown in the above classroom unit of the 
School, San Marino, California. 


Scouting California's Activity Classrooms — II 


Charles K. Sumner’ 





A ramp leads from the shaded playground for small children to the kindergarten wing 
of the Henry E. Huntington School, San Marino, California. — Marsh, Smith & Powell, 
Architects, Los Angeles, California. 


9. Whittier School Addition, Berkeley, 1939 
10. H. E. Huntington School Addition, San 
Marino, 1938 


First, and still as an unsophisticated 
layman, let me say that my visits to these 
activity classrooms, in both their dynamic 
and quiescent phases, turned out quite re- 
assuringly after all. There is a vast dif- 
ference between being busy and merely 
noisy. Noise with an earnest purpose ceases 
to be just noise, and by-products like chips 
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and sawdust cease to be mere dirt: their 
disposal is part of the program, anyhow. 
And surely the children seemed intensely 
absorbed and each concentrated upon some 
worth-while purpose. Most of the group 
projects were of obvious educational value 
and would surpass volumes of texts in 
lively interest. As would be expected, only 
a few hammers and saws were going at 
once, merely punctuating, as it were, the 
cheerful hum of activity pervading the 
place. 

Looking at this list historically, though 
in a superficial way, it is refreshing to find 
that San Francisco holds a pioneer place. 
So this young patriarch, which somehow 
I had thought hidebound, was apparently 
among the leaders of the progressive ranks 

while the Oakland and Berkeley ex- 
amples are the first to appear in those 
communities. It will be noticed also that 
all of these examples except the earliest 
are fairly recent, with a time spread of 
only four or five years. This gives scant 
time for perspective, and hardly for great 
progress; nevertheless we shall probably 
find some meaning in the changes which 
have taken place. 

I shall not weary you, however, with 
separate descriptions of all these class- 
rooms; I will merely attempt to see what 
more they can teach us, with more or less 
reference to our own ideas as already out- 
lined. And the last example — a highly de- 
veloped type — I shall reserve for more 
detailed attention. Let me tackle this part 








































glare in all parts of the room, 
of my subject very informally and with 
little regard for logical order. 

First in significance, of course, is the 
working area. Doubtless it timorous 
thoughts like mine, on noise and dis- 
turbance, that impelled earlier experi- 
menters to segregate the noisier occupations 
in a workroom of their own, adjacent to the 
classroom, but closed off with doors. This 
was done at San Diego and a few other 
California places, and I have seen it on pub- 
lished plans. Researchers at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, have developed a sliding- 
door separation, while a school at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has one closed-off workroom 
serving two adjacent classrooms — an in- 
teresting arrangement, but hardly available 
for comparison. But in any case, the fear- 
less uninhibited undertakings of little chil- 
dren are not to be halted by ordinary 
obstacles; the juvenile pressure would in- 
evitably burst this kind of strait jacket 
and ultimately achieve at least an open 
arch. The arched alcove, in fact, is the 
earlier and more used type of division, as 
seen in the San Francisco schools. It is 
hardly passé, however, having been dupli- 
cated recently in the Jefferson School in 
Pasadena. 

The depth of the working alcove, or 
alcove portion of the room, varies from only 
5% feet in the Franklin School to 9 feet 
in the Huntington School, with an aver- 
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An elementary classroom in the Henry E. Huntington School, San Marino, California. The light is ample but entirely without 


movable furniture permits of any desired 


age of 7'2 feet the same as in the San 
Francisco The connecting arch 
starts at only 6 feet in width and reaches 
12 feet in the Franklin addition, the aver- 
age being about 10 feet. In most of the 
later examples the arch itself practically 
disappears, taking the form of a dividing 
beam to reduce the scale of the room, and 
the alcove becomes really a part of the 
classroom. The Roosevelt School has a 9- 
foot raised-platform alcove across the other 
end of the room. This innovation was 
found unsatisfactory for class purposes and 
has not been repeated in later buildings. 
Various interesting arrangements of work 
spaces are shown in the folder of the Di- 
vision of Schoolhouse Planning (California 
State Department of Education, Jan. 25, 
1937). For our purpose, then, let us decide 
upon the deepest alcove 9 feet and 
make it broad enough to be practically 
part of the room. I suppose this arrange- 
ment has evolved from the need, not only 
of flexibility of space, but also of 
communication between children 
teacher. 


schools. 


eas\ 
and 


To finish up with general measurements: 
Room widths vary little from the 23-foot 
standard. The total interior lengths, in- 
cluding alcoves, run from only about 35 
feet in the West Portal and Franklin 

feet in the Oakland and 


Schools to 45 
Huntington Schools. The average is about 
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for work, play, or study. 
40 feet, or about 50 feet longer than the 
standard classroom and coatroom. The ex- 
treme of 45 feet is none great, con- 
sidering the space requirements which have 
been reviewed. The average class is about 
35 pupils. Let it be remembered that mov- 
able seating requires definitely more floor 
space for these children than fixed seating, 
that where auxiliary terrace space 
cannot be counted on, the room space 
should be as generous as possible. 

The newer southern classrooms are it 
variably provided with paved terraces, with 
one or two pairs of French doors. The 
school at Fowler, in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley (already mentioned) _ is similarly 
planned, and the Judah School, Sacra 
mento, has single glazed doors to outdoor 
spaces as yet undeveloped. In these sul 
nier climates it is intended that most o 
the larger project work will be done oul 
of doors, and other exercises of the pro 
gram also take place in the open air. 

Next, the seating itself brings up some 
difficult questions. I have read _ recently 
that 90 per cent of the school seating now 
sold in this country is movable, while 4 
decade ago the figure was only 25 pe 
cent. In the activity classroom the change 
seems to have been more or less accomt 
plished in the primary rooms, judging 
from these examples, while the old-fash 
ioned fixed variety still persists in the 
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4 Typical Activity Classroom, Lincoln School, Lindsay, California. —H. L. 


three elementary grades. Naturally, the 
old-style seating looks rather incongruous 
in an otherwise well-appointed activity 
room, especially when screwed to slats to 
avoid injury to the linoleum floor. On the 
other hand, while the slats are an in- 
sanitary nuisance, they do give sliding 
mobility to groups of seats as a whole, 
and the added rigidity of the desks may 
have some compensating advantages for 
the older children. However, let us con- 
quer all such minor difficulties and be 
consistent: Use movable seating through- 
out, if possible of such kinds as will best 
serve the purposes of the 
grades, 


successive 


The equipment of these classrooms, as 
we have seen, is one of the most interest- 
ing of school problems. Being duly im- 
pressed by the requirements in this line, I 
had become rather anxious about certain 
quantitative details, such as workbench 
Capacities, arrangements for project 
storage and similar space-efficiency rela- 
ions to the number of children involved. 
But given adequate spaces to work in 

I discovered, or sensed, a pleasant and 
exible interrelation of projects and atti- 
tudes which seemed to keep everyone busy 
without undue pressure or interference. 
Perhaps it was all in good teacher man- 
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agement. Or perhaps my visits were luckily 
timed. Or perhaps I myself was under a 
magic pedagogic spell. At any rate, I felt 
there was a kindly latitude of adjust- 
ment in these matters, governed perhaps 
by some higher pedagogic level. For activi- 
ties of this kind cannot be compared with 
anything set or formal, like a manual- 
training course, or brought entirely under 
geometric rules. . 
Moreover, as to the fixed equipment, 
there is little to learn from most of these 
examples. As should be expected, it varies 
widely, reflecting radically different views 
and local situations. The new Berkeley 
classrooms (not yet occupied), show 
nothing but bare walls, with extensive 
blackboards and tackboards. All the equip- 
ment is to be movable. Presumably the 
cabinets will be set away from the walls, 
so that a work space or alcove of any de- 
sired size can be formed. This gives a high 
degree of flexibility limited in this case, 
however, by a room only 37% feet long. 
The projected classroom of contiguous 
Oakland is almost at the opposite extreme 
in equipment. Cabinets and shelving for 
all purposes line two whole walls, with a 
long cabinet workbench under the win- 
dows. This gives clear floor space from end 
to end—and the room is 44 feet long. 
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Gogerty, Architect, Hollywood, California. 


Here also flexibility is achieved. This class- 
room, by the way, is intended to be more 
or less experimental. Between these ex- 
tremes we find various degrees of suf- 
ficiency and sparseness, but few signs of 
agreement in uses, capacities, or dimen- 
sions. Only a few items are fairly uni- 
form: quite generally the spaces under the 
windows are utilized for low cabinets, the 
tops covered with linoleum to form a wide 
window ledge. A small sink and gas plate 
are standard equipment. The lesson con- 
veyed here is this: Approach the planning 
and design of equipment with the same 
respect that is due any architectural prob- 
lem. That means, in this case, that details 
of every sort must come not only under 
the measuring rod, but also under the 
scrutiny of enlightened common sense. 

It seems quite unnecessary to prolong 
this sketchy discussion, inasmuch as I have 
reserved the most fruitful example for the 
last and want to describe it in helpful de- 
tail. Let me introduce to you, therefore, 
an activity classroom of the Henry E. 
Huntington School at San Marino. 

Here is where the accomplished archi- 
tects of the Santa Monica schools ( Messrs. 
Marsh, Smith and Powell, of Los Angeles) 
apparently were permitted to cut loose and 
produce an activity classroom that “has 
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everything.” It is about the most gener- 
ously equipped and most delightfully de- 
signed classroom I have yet seen. The 
proportions tell part of the story, and may 
be judged from the photograph and sketch 
plan: clear width, 23 feet, plus 2 feet for 
recessed cupboards and heat ducts, total 
25 feet. Total length 45 feet, with a high- 
ceiling central part 26 feet long nearly 
filled with a bank of large windows and 
two pairs of French doors. Long, low 
plaster beams extend from wall to wall 
and down to door height, concealing lower 
ceiling heights at the ends of the room 
and gratefully reducing the scale. At the 
workshop end spacious cabinets extend 
from floor to beam, forming an irregular 
but efficient shape of alcove. The bench 
is 13 feet long with a clay pot and rubber- 
tired tool truck at one end, a decorative 
tool rack over, and nests of boxes under- 
neath to serve as receptacles, sawhorses, 
tables, and a variety of other purposes. 
At the window end, a sink, gas plate, and 
auxiliary cupboard. Attached to one end 
of the cupboard is a fixed desk with a 
drawer and telephone for the teacher’s con- 
venience — but this hardly seems to be 
conveniently placed. The arrangement is 
experimental, I understand, and other 
desks, while designed with the classroom, 
are to be left movable. Across the other 
end of the room the beam is unsupported 
save for two sets of ornamental shelves, 
upening through and extending 4 feet from 
each wall and leaving a clear floor open- 
ing of 15 feet. This alcove is really a full- 
width extension of the room. It has a 
5-foot cabinet across the end along the cor- 
ridor wall. A wide, round-cornered win- 
dow seat with a linoleum top and cabinets 
beneath fills the space between the French 
doors. Opposite to these are the two cor- 
ridor doors, and between them, reversible 
blackboards — the innovation already re- 
ferred to. These are in 6 sections, each 3 
feet wide, with a tackboard on the reverse 
side. They are constructed with light metal 
frames and are easily handled. Hinged 
brackets folding out permit them to be set 
at a convenient angle for easel work. 

Let it be noted that this plan makes no 
concessions to flexibility or future change, 
other than what lies in it as it stands. Un- 
like most other efforts, it is purely and 
fearlessly and _ successfully an ac- 
tivity classroom. The community considers 
it a profitable form of school investment. 
It is bestowing ample dividends on that 
basis right now. 

The color scheme of this room is delight- 
ful. Listen to this: floor, dark green, 
marbelized linoleum; ceiling, light ivory 
acoustic plaster; walls, dull cream; wood- 
work, soft green; cupboard linings, deep 
pumpkin; window sashes, light lemon yel- 
low; outside doors, deep blue-green; tool 
truck, dull blue. But make no mistake — 
only a color expert can supply the further 
ingredients, as we enjoy them here, of 
perfect harmony and good taste. 

After all this well-earned praise, it may 
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seem both inconsistent and ungracious to 
take this example as a text for some 
analytical remarks which I have to make. 
But high attainment makes criticism all 
the more inviting. My chief question here 
concerns the sufficiency and quality of the 


natural lighting— and this applies to 
many other schools as well. Under the 


head of “Hygienic Conditions” I have al- 
ready set forth the possibilities of modified 
bilateral lighting for one-story schools, and 
in the Palo Alto building there referred 
to, the School Survey of 1930 gave the 
classroom lighting the only perfect score 

- and a valuable score, in terms of chil- 
dren’s eyesight. Considering chiefly the 
southern schools, there seems to be an in- 
herent contradiction between sunny ter- 
races, which are highly desirable, and full 
sunlight in the windows, which is not. 
Several teachers mentioned the need of 
awnings or projecting canopies, such as 
Mr. Neutra invented, I believe, for his 
very original school at Bell. In this Hunt- 
ington school the condition seems to be 
aggravated by the unusual arrangement of 
the windows. Their lower area, up to door 
height, is composed of three steel awning- 
type sashes, wholly covered by Venetian 
blinds. The upper area from door height 
to a foot below the ceiling, is composed 
of two ranges of like units, the upper one 
hinged for ventilation. But the glass of 
these upper sashes is of the figured variety, 
for diffusion, and entirely uncovered. Sun- 
light on this glass gives a very high surface 
brilliance; in other words, a high degree 
of glare. This is one of the rooms, I am 
sure, in which I found the seating ar- 
ranged for class exercises with the chil- 
dren with their backs to the windows and 
facing the inside or blackboard wall, as 
shown in the photograph. Certainly this 
scheme has some advantages. One cannot 
eat the cake and have it, too. And I for 
one would be just as ready to turn my 
back upon these windows when entirely 
barred with Venetian blinds. However, the 
desk periods occupy only a part of the 


school day in this curriculum, and occa- 
sional relief from strong light may even 
be an advantage. This room, like others 


of the group, I am told, is equipped with 
photoelectric light control. But a basis of 
natural daylighting with unobstructed 
views, augmented by transoms or skylights, 
seems desirable to me. 

Perhaps we have been slaves too long 
to the unilateral light convention. After 
all, it is bound up with our rigid scheme 
of seating. Modify or abolish that, and 
light from any source will be welcome so 
long as it is well diffused and free from 
glare. However, there is much that I don’t 
know about light conditions in the Los An- 
geles area, and due allowances for regional 
differences should, of course, be made. The 
brilliant sunshine of our south and our 
inland valleys is, in fact, shattering some 
of our sacred standards. Of the Hunting- 
ton school it should be explained that the 
orientation — facing a little north of east 
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was carefully considered by the archi. 
tects, so that direct sunlight leaves the 
window surface early in the day, thus 
minimizing the effect of glare. They have 
found, on the other hand, that with south. 
erly or westerly exposures the projecting 
canopy is desirable. As the section shows, 
this was used also on the Fowler school. 
It is interesting to note that this glare. 
reducing device reduces light also and thus 
makes bilateral lighting imperative. 

So far as I know, the possibilities of 
special glare-reducing and _ heat-absorbing 
glasses have not yet been fully studied. — 

There are also a few practical points 
in this well-nigh perfect classroom which 
have been overlooked enough to show 
that the designers were human. The ‘‘child 
scale” has missed a few of the cabinet 
doors, and two of the storage cabinets are 
so high as to be hardly accessible. The 
cabinet hardware is of the inferior friction 
type and mars an otherwise perfect job. | 
must soften even this slight criticism by 
praising the evident system with which 
the cabinets as a whole are planned and 
distributed. 

Enough has been brought out in this 
comparison and discussion of plans to show 
that the enlarged activity classroom can 
be made an asset of great value, interest, 
and beauty, provided the necessary ele- 
ments are skillfully designed in advance, 
like any good architectural creation, and 
built into the structure, not left to chance. 
Utilitarian purposes may be sufficiently 
served by merely providing space, and 
furnishing it afterward, but only at the 
expense of high aesthetic values. Moreover, 
without sound and_ timely detailed 
planning, important practical values will 
be lost as well. It really seems as if that 
simple “insight” into school problems to 
which we architects aspire entails consider- 
ably more thought than we anticipated 
and, in this day of widespread common 
knowledge, much more than a_ provincial 
point of view. 


Rooms in Old Buildings 

While all the discussion has been 
centered upon individual classrooms, it 
will have been noticed that many of them 
are units of additions to existing schools. 
The addition, in fact, is a prevailing type 
of school improvement; provision for ex 
pansion is an essential part of any school 
plan. Here a vexing situation arises, where 
the original units are old traditional class 
rooms, and activity classrooms are desired 
for the additions. Can a hybrid school 
function, half crippled and half free? 
Sometimes the case seems hopeless, eS 
pecially with expensively built schools. 
The more permanent the construction, the 
greater the difficulty of making changes, 
and desirable corrections are doubled in 
cost. 

With the more usual type of one-story 
frame building, however, the problem is 
much simpler, depending upon local con 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Ranking of State School Systems 


According to Expenditures for Education 


In an unpublished master’s thesis en- 
titled “The Ranking of the State School 
Systems” the writer made a statistical 
study of the state educational systems. 
In the study the author first compared 
the states according to five selected 
measures of educational efficiency, and 
then compared them according to five se- 
lected measures of financial expenditures 
for education. The survey concerning edu- 
cational efficiency was conducted by meth- 
ods similar to those used in former surveys 
by Leonard P. Ayres, Frank M. Phillips, 
Henry E. Schrammel, and Douglas E. 
Scates.'. The second of these surveys, con- 
cerned with the financial expenditures for 
education, serves as the basis of this report. 
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Lester C. Furney* 


The purpose of this report is to show 
how much money is being spent for edu- 
cation in each of the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia. After the data 
for the expenditures have been organized, 
the purpose is to show how the states com- 
pare in respect to expenditures for 
educational purposes. 

The following five criteria serve as the 
basis of this investigation: 

1. The average monthly salary for 
teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

2. The average annual expenditure per 
pupil in average daily attendance. 

3. The average annual expenditure per 
capita of population. 

4. The average annual expenditure per 
pupil enrolled for capital outlay. 

5. The average value of school property 
per pupil enrolled. 

All data used in this survey were ob- 
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tained from the United States Office of 
Education." 

Table I shows how the states compare 
regarding the five criteria of expenditures 
for education. Column 2 shows the aver- 
age monthly salary of teachers, super- 
visors, and principals; column 3, the 
expenditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance; column 4, the expenditure per 
capita of population; column 5, the ex- 
penditure per pupil for purposes of capital 
outlay; and column 6, the value of the 
school property. 

The average monthly salary for all 
teachers, supervisors, and principals was 
$166. New York pays the highest salaries, 


*Statistics of State School Systems, 1935-36. United 
States Office of Education, Bulletin, 1937, Number 2 
Advance Pages (Chapter II of the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States: 1934-36). Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938, 126 pp. 
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$210 per month (computed on a _ basis 
of twelve months); while Arkansas pays 
the least, only $42 per month. In New 


York and the District of Columbia the 
average annual salary approximated 
$2,400. 

The average annual expenditure per 


pupil in average daily attendance in 1936 
in the United States was $74.30. New 
York again leads the states with a per- 
pupil expenditure of $134.13, while Ar- 
kansas spends only $24.55 per pupil. The 
following states, in addition to Arkansas, 
spend less than $50 annually per pupil: 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia: 
while the following spend more than $100: 
California, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, and Wyoming. 

According to Table I, the average an- 
nual expenditure per capita of population 
is highest in New York with an expendi- 
ture of $25.32, while Arkansas is in last 
position with an expenditure of only $5.15 
per capita. The average for the nation is 
$15.33. It is interesting to note that only 
eight states spend more than $20 per 
capita of population per year, while twelve 
states spend less than $10. Those states 
spending more than $20 annually are: 
California, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, Utah, and 
Wyoming. The states spending less than 
$10 are: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. 

The greatest difference in expenditures 
is found in column 5 in regard to the an- 
nual expenditure per pupil for purposes 
of capital outlay. Delaware leads with 
$30.14 spent annually, while Maine is in 
last place with an annual expenditure per 
pupil of $.30. The average for the nation 
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is $6.50. Only one state, Delaware, spends 
more than $25 yearly for this purpose and 
twenty-two spend less than $5 yearly. 
Two states, namely, Georgia and Maine 
spend less than $1 annually. 

Column 6 is concerned with the average 
value of the school property per pupil en- 
rolled. The value of the school property 
in the District of Columbia is $468, while 
in Georgia it is only $75. The average 
value of the school property of the nation 
is $255. In six states, namely, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee the value per 
pupil is less than $100, while in three 
states, namely, Delaware, New Jersey, and 
New York and in the District of Columbia 
the annual expenditure exceeded $400. 

The writer has not attempted to weigh 
any item used in this survey. Index num- 
bers have been substituted for the data 
in Table I only for the purpose of simpli- 
fying the averaging and the ranking of 
the school systems. Each item in Table I 
has been carefully chosen and each is con- 
sidered as important as the next; the au- 
thor, therefore, has made no attempt to 
make any item appear to be outstandingly 
important. Each item has been treated to 
bring the item into comparability with a 
common known standard of 100. 

The index numbers that have been sub- 
stituted for the data in Table I are shown 
in Table II. The index numbers have been 
totaled, averaged, and recorded in Table 
II. From the average a ranking of the 
school systems of the states has been made. 

According to Table II, New York ranks 
first among the states in regard to finan- 
cial expenditures; Arkansas is in last posi- 
tion. The range from New York to 
Arkansas is from 78.24 to 14.73. The mean 
is 43.30. California, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, and Nevada follow New York 
in the order named. 

For the convenience of the reader the 
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author has divided the states into quartile 
rankings and these data are presented in 
the form of a shaded map of the United 
States. The number shown for each state 
in Figure 1 is its ranking compared with 
the other states. It will be noted that cer. 
tain of the New England and North Cen. 
tral states rank very high in their 
expenditures for education. The southern 
states, with the exception of Florida, rank 
in the lowest quartile. In the far West, 
California, Montana, and Nevada are in 
the first quartile. Maine is the only state 
north of the Mason and Dixon line that 
is classed in the fourth quartile. 

To care for objections that are fre- 
quently raised in studies of this type, when 
rural areas are compared with urban areas, 
the writer has revised the ranking pre- 
sented in Table II to show how the states 
would compare when classed with states of 
their own type. Briefly, the writer classed 
the states according to three groups of 
population. (See Table III.) Column 1 isa 
ranking of the states that have from 668 
to 100 per cent of their population living 
in cities. Column 2 shows the ranking of 
the states that have from 33.4 to 66.7 per 
cent of their population living in cities, 
while column 3 is for those states having 
less than 33.3 per cent of their population 
living in cities. As in the previous report 
“city” refers to those incorporated areas 
having a population of 2,500 people or 
more. 

The average index number tor the states 
in each group is also shown in Table IIL. 
The range of indexes is from 83.52 to 
73.62. It is of particular importance to 


FIGURE 2. - COMPARISON BETWEEN THE RANKINGS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY AND EXPENDITURES FOR ED!/CATION 
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note that there is a decrease in expendi- 
tures as one proceeds from urban areas to 
rural areas. A like decrease was noted in 
the study regarding educational efficiency 
of the states. 

Throughout this study, several important 
facts have been brought to light. First, 
the South is very low so far as expenditures 


are concerned. New York 


for education 
and California take the lead in this respect. 
Second, rural areas spend considerably less 


money for education than do the urban 


areas. 
What is the relationship found between 
the ranking of the states according to the 


measures of educational efficiency and ex- 
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penditures for education? The assumption 
that educational opportunities and ef- 
ficiencies are directly affected by financial 
expenditures appears to be proved in this 
survey. When comparing the two separate 
rankings (See Fig. 2) it is found that a 
high correlation exists. California and New 
York ranked highest in expenditures and 
were very high in the educational efficiency 
ranking. In the Southern states where the 
educational efficiency is low, the financial 
expenditures for education are corre- 
spondingly low. The statement that “one 
gets what he pays for’ seems to be 
axiomatic in this survey. 

In five cases, namely, Florida, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia there exists a perfect cor- 
relation between the two rankings. Figure 
2 by the use of connecting lines shows 
a high correlation. For those interested 
in determining the exact coefficient of cor- 
relation between the two rankings, the 
author used the Spearman formula and by 
this formula found the coefficient to be .825. 

It seems quite apparent then, that if a 
state educational system is to be improved, 
an investigation into the expenditures for 
educational purposes would be the most 
logical step. 


School Health Program 


At the outset I wish to record my con- 
vicuon that social services, insofar as they 
necessarily touch upon the schools, should 
be actually incorporated in the program of 
the schools only to the extent that they are 
necessary for the following purposes: 

a) The protection of the school child 
igainst hazards inherent in or contributed to 
by compulsory attendance at school. 

b) The contribution which they can make 
to the education of the child 

c) The protection of the 
iZainst wasteful expenditure of 
vided for education. 

| do not visualize the schools as a so- 
clal-service institution, but as an educa- 
tional institution. Therefore, I do not 
believe in the performance of so-called 
social services by schools. I do not believe 
in the administration of relief through the 
schools, nor of any performance of health 
services which become community re- 
sponsibility by reason of the economic 
status of the family of the school child. 
| believe these services should be admin- 
istered through other community agencies 
and that the school should make only such 
contributions as fall under one of the 
three categories outlined above. This con- 
viction largely determines my conception 


community 
funds pro- 
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of what a school health program ought to 
be. 

When all children are compelled by law 
to attend school, it follows that an obliga- 
tion is created on the part of the school to 
safeguard them against all hazards which 
are created or in any way contributed to 
by the environment into which public 
policy forces these children. This means 
that there must be insistence upon mini- 


mum standards of environmental sanita- 
tion, using the word sanitation in its 
broadest sense. These standards include 


the following: 


Sanitary Standards 


1. A school building located as conveniently 
is possible and as remote as possible from 
traffic hazards, health hazards, aesthetic 
nuisances, and moral hazards 

2. A school building in which there shall be 
idequate lighting and ventilation broadly de- 
fined in such legislation as to permit progress 
in accord with new discoveries and not freeze 
into practice outmoded methods such as 
forced plenum ventilation, which some states 
have written into their statutes 

3. Adequate opportunities to observe and 
practice health principles taught in the class- 
room; namely, rest, exercise, hygienic use of 
body and mind, elimination, cleanliness, 
leisurely eating, and intelligent selection of 
diet. In other words, a hygienic curriculum, 
idequate toilet and washing facilities, pleasant 
lunchroom or cafeteria, and adequate supplies 


for the operation of these conveniences. 

+. Protection of a child against the spread 
of contagious diseases by constant and ade- 
quate enforcement of the principle of exclu- 
sion on suspicion prior to final diagnosis; 
abandonment of emphasis on perfect attend- 
ance; morning inspection by teacher or nurse; 
follow-up of absentees; readmission upon 
medical certification and quick availability of 
medical consultation; all this in addition to 
the sponsoring of immunization against those 
diseases for which dependable immunological 
procedures have been developed, notably 
smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid, and pos- 
sibly scarlet fever and whooping cough. 

5. Protection of the child against accident. 

6. Prompt availability of qualified persons 
to give first aid in emergencies to injured 
children or those acutely ill, plus prompt 
reference of such children for continued or 
subsequent treatment to the private physician 
or, in case of necessity, the public dispensary 
or clinic 

Second among the essentials for a school- 
health program I would place efforts to 
identify so-called defects, which may be 
broadly defined as any condition which 
handicaps the child in his procurement of 
an education. This involves provision for 
examination of the child at intervals during 
his school career. There are admittedly two 
viewpoints with respect to such examina- 
tions. One holds that every child should 
be examined every year and with this I 
have no quarrel in theory. If it could be 
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done and if every annual examination could 
be an adequate or at least a satisfactory 
examination, it would be a great contribu- 
tion to the health of the child and a valu- 
able educational experience. In practice it 
has seldom been found practicable. In fact 
even where it is a legal requirement, some 
schools have chosen, in violation of the 
law, to provide fewer and better examina- 
tions. While I would be the last to condone 
law violation, even of unintelligent laws, | 
cite this fact as an evidence that it is much 
easier to enact a requirement into law than 
it is to provide the facilities for compliance 
with the statute. Seldom if ever, in my ex- 
perience, have I seen or heard of a school 
situation in which annual examinations of 
every child have been made on a satisfac- 
tory basis, satisfactorily followed up, and 
a satisfactory percentage of corrections 
procured of remediable defects. It is par- 
ticularly in the recording, the follow-up, 
and the procurement of correction that 
difficulties are encountered. 


Better Examinations vs. Frequent 
Examinations 

Therefore, I believe it better to provide 
one examination upon entrance into school, 
or just before, such as the summer roundup 
examination of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, plus two other ex- 
aminations in the elementary-school life of 
the child. These subsequent examinations 
should be spaced differently according to 
whether or not the junior-high-school plan 
is followed in the community. Where there 
are six elementary grades, the child should 
have examination in the second half of the 
third grade, or the first half of the fourth 
grade, and his last examination during his 
year in the sixth grade. In the case of eight 
elementary grades, the second examination 
would come in the fourth or fifth year and 
the third in the eighth year. In addition to 
these routine examinations — and this is 
more important than any number of routine 
examinations — time should be allowed for 
the examination whenever desired of any 
child whose school progress is unsatisfac- 
tory or whose examination is desired for 
any reason by principals, supervisors, 
teachers, nurses, or parents. Those exam- 
inations under special circumstances of 
need should always take precedence over 


the routine examination of apparently 
healthy children who are doing good 
schoolwork. 

Whether school physical examinations 


should be performed by the family physi- 
cian or by the school physician is a ques- 
tion which must be settled locally. To have 
such examinations done by the family phy- 
sician who knows the history and person- 
ality of the child and the family, is an ideal 
which is admittedly difficult of achieve- 
ment, especially from the administrative 
standpoint. Theoretically such examina- 
tions are a health service of value to the 
family as well as to the community, and 
many justifications could be cited in sup- 
port of a plan whereby the family and 
community would share in remunerating 
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the private physician for such examina- 
tions, which he would be required to report 
in acceptable fashion to the school author- 
ities, or on the basis of which he would be 
required to report enough facts to enable 
the school to deal with the child intelli- 
gently. The administrative difficulties in- 
volved in getting acceptable and uniform 
reports from large numbers of physicians, 
many of whom practice with a minimum 
of clerical office assistance, is recognized 
as a real obstacle. Physicians, therefore, 
while holding in mind the desirability of 
having these examinations done by the 
family physician have not objected serious- 
ly to having them done by a staff of school 
physicians providing there is recognition 
of the fact that no doctor, however com- 
petent or sincere, can make as adequate an 
examination under the difficulties usually 
involved in mass-examination procedure as 
could a physician of equal, or even less 
competence in the privacy of his own office. 
Therefore, the school physical examination 
performed as is usually done, is visualized 
by physicians as a screening rather than a 
diagnostic procedure; namely, one which 
aims at recognization of conditions which 
call for further study and examination 
rather than as a procedure which calls for 
definite recommendations as to treatment. 
To refer a child to the family doctor for 
examination, observation, and advice as 
to apparently abnormal tonsils, adenoids, 
or eyes is a proper procedure on the basis 
of a screening examination, whereas an im- 
proper procedure would be to recommend, 
on the basis of such an examination, ton- 
sillectomy, removal of adenoids, or an 
operation on the eye. In other words, the 
screening examination can aim at little or 
nothing more than recognition of the need 
for further study and can never be a basis 
for a diagnosis and, therefore, no recom- 
mendations for treatment can grow out of 
it. 

Medical Treatment not Desirable 

With respect to the remedial procedures 
required, physicians are firm in the belief 
that these should not be provided by the 
schools and we note considerable agree- 
ment in school circles with this opinion. 
There are several reasons. First of all, edu- 
cational funds are provided for educational 
purposes and not for medical purposes. 
Second, providing treatment by the schools 
constitutes an educational experience 
which badly prepares the student for con- 
ditions subsequent to school life when he 
will have to provide treatment for himself. 
Third, the schools are not equipped and 
can with difficulty be equipped to carry out 
treatment satisfactorily. It is recognized, 
of course, that treatment must be made 
available for those who cannot pay for 
treatment out of their own resources. This 
does not mean, however, that it must be 
provided by the schools, though it may 
mean that the schools may have to assist, 
through their nursing- or visiting-teacher 
personnel in guiding the family to sources 
of aid. Obviously, no one would object to 
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the practice followed in some schools of 
taking up a Thanksgiving or Christmas 
fund to help provide glasses or other medi- 
cal assistance for needy children, but such 
funds are better administered apart from 
the school. Children who must call upon 
the community for aid should not be 
stigmatized before their playmates through 
identification as recipients of aid. 
Needless to say, the recognition of phys- 
ical defects and the procedures followed 
in their correction should be made an edu- 
cational experience. Studies can be made 
based on the physical examinations. Such 
studies should not identify the children in 
relation to their defects, but should be on 
a broad statistical basis, such as the group 
experience of a class in relation to the 
occurrence of enlarged tonsils, defective 
eyesight, flatfeet, warts, or other interesting 
deviations from physical perfection. 


Better Health Education Needed 


The third important function of the 
school, and I have left it last for emphasis 
rather than because I thought it less im- 
portant than the other functions, is health 
education. Since many papers longer than 
this one could be devoted to this subject 
alone, I can merely empasize here that it is 
the most important information and to 
arouse the desire to utilize it constructively 
for better health is the greatest contribu- 
tion which the school can make in this field. 
The inculcation of a sane interest in the 
body and its functions and a desire to main- 
tain them at their best is an educational 
achievement which educators have recog- 
nized as a first objective of education. Hav- 
ing done so, they have often proceeded to 
leave it out of the curriculum altogether. 
Health education is a broad, all-inclusive 
experience in the school. It is not limited to 
formal instruction in health and hygiene, 
or if it is the time thus spent might better 
be devoted to music, art, mathematics, or 
play. I need cite only a few examples to 
illustrate what I mean: excellent didactic 
lessons in the value of vitamins, minerals, 
and the foods which provide them nullified 
by a school cafeteria stocked with pastry, 
hot dogs, candy bars, and caffeinated soft 
drinks; beautiful ideals of cleanliness to 
be compared by the children with anti 
quated, dirty washrooms without soap of 
towels; lessons in eyesight conservation 
read out of books printed in small type on 
glossy paper in rooms inadequately lighted; 
fine words about proper clothing while the 
children are allowed to wear heavy coats 
and sweaters with the thermometer read- 
ing 80 degrees: lessons about safe play in 
the school where the only playground is 
the railroad track, the alley, or the dump. 
In other words, we must organize our 
health instruction so that what we do shall 
not shout so loud that our students cannot 
hear what we say. These fundamentals in 
health education are sufficiently uncommon 
in many of our schools that we are a long 
way from the point where we can talk 
about the expanding obligations of the 
schools in order to justify dental clinics, 
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if eye clinics, tonsillectomy carnivals, and all social-service agencies in the commun-_ setup is as follows: In the senior-high- 
is similar frilis. We may need to wash our _ ity, using this phrase in its broadest signi- school building are located grades 1 to 6, 
i- educational faces before we start putting ficance. The schools should be aware of the and grades 10, 11, 12; in the junior-high- 
h crimson polish on our nails. work of relief, welfare, health, recreation, school building we have grades 1 to 6, and 
m All this is said not with any intention of and all other agencies in the community — grades 7, 8, 9. 
n being critical of the schools. Probably no which may contribute to the health and We transport children from the rural dis- 
ye one realizes these facts any better than welfare of the school child, and should  tricts to the nearest large school building 
rh school administrators themselves, with make these agencies aware of the needs and’ in each village which is used as a bus 
many of whom I have had the privilege of opportunities for their services in relation terminal. When this is accomplished, these 
¢. talking in many parts of the country. to school children. Most of all, I would — rural children and those living in each vil- 
d Schools are indefinitely better in this re- plead that the professional groups in the lage have to be transported to their respec- 
u- gard than they have ever been before and community be not overlooked, especially tive grades in the proper building. This 
le improvement proceeds apace. That there the medical and dental professions. In the necessitates the operation of a system of 
h is still room for improvement is due as_ last analysis the health of the school child shuttle buses. The diagram gives a very 
in much to the upward revision of our ideals is in the care of his parents and of the crude outline of the positions of the village 
in as it is to any other factor. family doctor and dentist. Unless this fact schools and the rural schools that are in 
p I wish to make it very clear that nothing is kept definitely in mind, the school health operation. 
he in this paper is intended to discourage the program will inevitably fail to make its Diagram I is a rough sketch and perhaps 
ve fullest cooperation between the schools and _ best contribution. confusing, unless studied. When our bus 
ng routes were laid out by Benjamin R. 
Miller, of the New York State Education 
: ° Department, they were so constructed as 
Trials of Transportation to touch all of the rural schools, whether in 
he ‘ operation or closed. This was considered 
sie John H. Moehle necessary to allow for future changes that 
mn might take place. Some schools now closed 
th Pupil transportation in consolidated West Canada Valley, near the city of may be reopened and some now open may 
an rural districts presents varied problems to Utica, in New York State. Both communi- be closed. The opening or closing of one 
act the school administrator. When a plan of ties built large and well-equipped high- or more country schools will not affect the 
fe transportation is made effective in a newly school buildings in 1928. These two _ routes of the buses. 
to formed central district that owns its own’ buildings are now being operated as one All of this background is related sketch- 
aly buses, the administrator usually formulates large central high school. ily so that the reader may understand that 
vue his objectives as the first step. These in- The twofold purpose of merging the two we began this school year as a new school. 
Id. variably include safety, comfort, and econ- schools into one larger system was to lower Yet, in this merger, we must overcome ten 
he omy of operation. In such a school system tax rates and to offer greater educational years of tradition that has existed in two 
in as ours, | must add one more important advantages to the children of villages and separate schools, the pupils and facilities of 
nal factor that does not enter a normal setup rural communities. Both these valuable which have now been grouped in one organ- 
og- so vitally as it does in this one economy purposes have been achieved because cen- ization. We must build this new, yet old 
aye of time. The element of time is of import-  tralization of the two schools eliminates school, against two colorful backgrounds 
to ance to us because of the unique setup of duplication to a great extent. The senior that have been different in many ways. It 
er. the school system. Perhaps, before I dis- high school is located in Newport and the _ is difficult to relegate the past quickly and 
‘ive cuss this problem of time, I should give you junior high school in Middleville. Neither to build the future without some evidence 
| to a brief picture of our situation. school is an orthodox junior or senior high of disagreement. We are, however, making 
ne, Middleville and Newport are two vil- school in the accepted sense of the terms, rapid adjustments because the promise of 
ter lages located only four miles apart, in the because grades one through six are housed a bright future looms so strongly. One of 
or Supervising Principal, West Canada Valley School in each building. To avoid transporting the intricate problems has been that of 
to Newport-Middleville, N.Y children of the lower grades, the grade transportation. 
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the Canada Valley School. The shuttle route between the Senior 


and Junior High School buildings is not numbered. Diagram Il. Johnny gets to school and back home. 
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To go back to the time element in our 
transportation system: This is important 
because of the fact that transferrals of rurai 
children from one bus to other buses must 
be made, and buses cannot vary within 
three minutes of schedule time to make 
these transferrals possible at the right junc- 
tions and at the right time. When one bus 
is off schedule, it throws off schedule the 
rest of the buses, causing troublesome com- 
plications, and making children tardy. 

Let us take the case (illustrated by a 
diagram) of Johnny Jones. He attends the 
jumor high school in Middleville. He lives 
on one of the permanent supplemental 
routes (which operates daily and not just 
in inclement weather) which feed the main 
bus routes. He boards a privately owned 
passenger vehicle at the No. 9 schoolhouse 
indicated on the map. This car takes him 
to the intersection of the county highway 
marked by an X where a large, 55-passen- 
ger bus travels its regular route. He trans- 
fers to the large bus and is carried to the 
senior-high-school building in Newport. 
The bus discharges any pupils who are in 
grades 1-6, 10, 11, 12. After discharging 
this group of pupils in these grades, the 
bus reloads with children who attend 
grades 7, 8, 9 in Middleville but who live 
in the village of Newport. Pupils like 
Johnny remain on the bus and are taken to 
the junior high school in Middleville. 
Johnny arrives at his destination with only 
one transferral in the morning 

In the afternoon, his procedure is differ- 
ent. He leaves for home on a bus (that is 
permanently housed in Middleville) at 
3:20 p.m., and returns to Newport. It is 
3:30 p.m., by the time he arrives in New- 
port (to make his transferral) and this is 
dismissal time in the senior high school. To 
meet this problem the building schedules 
have been staggered. Arriving in Newport, 
he transfers to a bus (that has permanent 
housing in the village of Newport and be- 
gins its afternoon trip from that building 
terminal) and this bus is the same one 
which he rode the full route to Middleville 
in the morning. He rides on this bus until 
he reaches the intersection to transfer back 
to the passenger car bus that he started on 
in the morning, and he is returned to School 
No. 9, his starting point. His walk home 
does not exceed one eighth of a mile. 

Multiply the case of Johnny, who is not 
an extreme case (we have some pupils who 
make more transferrals). and you can easily 
see that one bus off schedule will throw off 
the other buses which make connections 
at multiple places on six major routes. We 
have found it necessary to compute the 
daily time schedules within two or three 
minutes. 

In order to maintain these schedules, we 
have had to employ unusually competent 
and skillful drivers. Route charts have been 
made out with data that 
entrance time and exit time of each in- 
dividual along each route. Drivers have to 
discharge and take on passengers at the 
same time each day to maintain the 
schedules. To make sure of these time 


give the exact 
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schedules, drivers have been instructed as 
to the various speeds they must maintain 
between various points along the routes, 


where to shift into different 
different grades of the hills. 

Buses could not be housed in one cen- 
tral garage. Two buses must be housed in 
one village and three must be kept in the 
other village to eliminate retracing of 
routes to be covered. 

To return to the safety and comfort 
factors in transportation: We enforce in a 
very stringent manner all safety rules 
practiced by well-managed schools. We 
have seating charts for each trip, and chil- 
dren are always located in the same seats 
for each trip. When our buses stop to dis- 
charge passengers, we require the children 
to pass in front of the bus if they live on 
the opposite side of the road, so the driver 
may see them at all times until they are 
safely off the road and out of danger. Pupils 
may not be discharged when a vehicle is 
approaching from either direction. Drivers 
are not allowed to carry on any conversa- 
tion with passengers while the bus is in 
motion. 

No pupils are ever allowed in the drive- 
ways or yards when buses are backing into 
a position to load. When the buses are in 
position to load, a bell is rung and the 
children leave the buildings and walk di- 
rectly to the vehicle on which they are to 
ride, accompanied by the teacher in charge 
of the grade or home room. 

Your reading to this point must inevi- 
tably produce the ouestion, Is such a sys- 
tem economical? What are the 
Statistical data of costs are easily under- 
stood if broken down as follows: 


speeds at 


costs? 


What We Do Each Day 
Daily Use of © 
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No. of conveyances 5 3 1 4 
Pupils Transported 330 11 3 32 
Average number 
pupils to conve’ 
ance 35 3.6 5 8 
Average round 
trip mileage 388 7 5.6 5.1 
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The average daily wage for each driver 
is $3 and is to be increased in September 
to $3.60. We do not employ a mechanic 
due to the fact that the buses are new and 
for the first year the local service of a 
garage has been more economical. Cost 
records are kept daily of expenditures in 
upkeep and operation of each bus. Such 
records include separate entries for stor- 
age, servicing, servicing ma- 
terials, labor incident to repairs. We buy 
all transportation equipment and _ supplies 
at wholesale prices, listed under state con- 
tract prices released by the State Com- 
missioner of Purchases. 

A spot map of the district areas served 
has been made, showing routes and location 
of pupils. The hiring of supplemental 
drivers and passenger sedans has proved 
more costly than district-owned _ buses. 
Buses are swept and cleaned inside after 
each trip and washed weekly. Drivers 
make daily reports of trips to include: 
time out, time in, speedometer readings, 
number of children transported, number of 
stops made, gasoline used, oil used, all 
types of motor trouble, and conduct of 
pupils. 

Gasoline tanks are filled before each 
trip (especially in winter weather where 
there is danger of being stalled in snow). 
Drivers report immediately to the super- 
vising principal any hazardous road 
conditions that affect the efficient perform- 
ance of the bus. Drivers never smoke while 
on duty or use profane language, and their 
contracts are subject to cancellation upon 
immediate notice from the board of educa- 
tion for any reason considered by the 
board to be justifiable. The board of edu- 
cation places responsibility for the execu- 
tion of all rules and regulations upon the 
principal. 

Our rules and regulations have been 
praised by the Public Service Commission 
Inspector. He has complimented the board 
of education on the excellent condition of 
the buses and the morale maintained by 
the drivers. Our drivers are hired on their 
competency and ability to drive, ability to 
discipline passengers, interest in work, de- 
pendability, and character. 

In conclusion, the board of education 
attempts to establish transportation service 
to conform with current needs at a mini- 
mum cost, and at the same time, provide 
maximum comfort and safety for the 
pupils. 


accessories, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN JUNE 


During the month of June, 1939, Dodge re 
ported contracts let in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 432 educational buildings, 


valued at $12,500,000 

During the first six menths of the year, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 2.126 educational 
buildings valued at $131,150,000 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, contracts were 
let for 9 school buildings, to cost $894,500 

During the same month, 7 projects were an- 
nounced, in preliminary stages, to cost $622,000 

During the first six months of 1939, contracts 
were let for 122 school buildings in the Pacific 
states, at a total cost of $13,023,050 
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The Administration Building of the Covington Board of Education, Covington, Kentucky. — Chester H. Disque, Architect 


An Efficient School Administration Building 


Functional Design and Plan Characterizes Administration Building 
for the Board of Education at Covington, Kentucky 


Glenn O. Swing’ and Chester H. Disque’ 


It is true that education of a type may 
be carried on in the individual schools of 
a city or county school district with- 
out much supervision or administration. 
Schools in America were thus operated 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Covington, Ky 
“Architect, Covington, Ky 


until about 1850. It is difficult, however, 
to conceive of a modern, well co-ordinated, 
smooth running, efficient school system 
without administrative management and 
instructional supervision. Essential to the 
proper functioning of such administration 
and supervision is proper working condi- 
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First Floor Plan, Administration Building, Covington, Kentucky. 


tions for the superintendent and his staff 
who are charged with these responsi- 
bilities. Adequate housing of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff is one of these 
working conditions. 

The administrative and supervisory staff 
of the board of education of Covington 
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The offices in the Board of Education building, Covington, Ken- 
tucky, are essentially planned for efficient work. The office of the 
Director of School Census and Attendance above has a large vault 

for records. 


operates a business of approximately a 
million dollars as indicated by the current 
annual budget. The system consists of 
eleven white elementary schools, two junior 
high schools for white children, and a com- 
plete unit from kindergarten through the 
senior high school for Negro children. 
Approximately three hundred _ teachers, 
supervisors, and principals are employed. 
The school enrollment for 1938-39 is 
7,333, including night school. 

For almost forty years the educational 
and business administration of the board 
of education was centered in two small 
rooms in the City Building. The school 
system many years ago outgrew these quar- 
ters. This fact the board of education fully 
realized, but only recently through the 
assistance of the Federal Government by 
the agency of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration did the board find a solution to 
this very difficult condition. Not only the 


A glimpse of the Business Department where the Business Man- 
ager, Purchasing Agent, and Auditor have their offices. 
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limited space allotted to the schools by the 
city officials for the central offices of the 
school system, but other conditions well 
known to students of school administra- 
tion have prompted the board to establish 
its headquarters in a building separate and 
apart from the political administrative cen- 
ter of the city. This building has been 
designed to serve the educational needs of 
a system of the size indicated above, and 
a brief description of the considerations 
taken into account in this design are listed 
as follows: 

The Administration Building, erected for 
the board of education of the City of 
Covington, Ky., is a highly specialized 
structure designed to meet the require- 
ments demanded of the officials in the 
daily conduct of school affairs with but 
three items being considered in its funda- 
mental plan: the lot, the number of and 
kind of offices, and limited funds available. 


Assembly 
meetings and other groups entrusted with administrative problems. 
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Room serves for small committee 





The office of the Superintendent is fitted with modern furniture 
planned to facilitate the labors of the executive. The superintend- 
ent’s secretary has her office adjoining so that she can control the 
problem of callers. 


Reference to other buildings of this of 
other types of business buildings was not 
made during the study of the original plans 
by the architect; the functional demands 
were the only guide to the final solution of 
a rather knotty problem. 

The lot is within one-half block of the 
business center of the city, rectangular in 
shape, facing a rather heavily traveled 
street. A ten-foot alley runs along one side 
and the rear of the property. The remain- 
ing side abuts adjoining property, requiring 
a light court for light and air. 

The information desk is so located that, 
while it is not within the area of the main 
lobby, its presence is immediately called 
to the attention of the visitor upon entering 
the building. This station serves as 4 
“nerve center” for the circulation and 
direction of visitors and business of the 
entire building; no person may enter OF 
leave the premises without the knowledge 
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of the information clerk, and all traffic is 
directed immediately in its proper channel 
leading to the board room, the general 
office, the superintendent’s secretary, the 
attendance department on the first floor, 
the custodian in the basement, or to the 
supervisors and their assembly rooms on 
the second floor. 

The information desk is an efficient busi- 
ness unit in itself since the clerk has at 
her command without moving from her 
chair the following items: typewriter, sta- 
tionery supplies, five letter files, telephone 
switchboard, and general supply storage 
closet. The large closet adjacent to the 
information desk contains the mimeograph 
machine with plenty of counter space with 
storage shelves above the counter. 

The board room has a decorative cornice 
of modern design, and a telephone is pro- 
vided in the coat closet for convenience 
of the board members. 

The vestibule has a terrazzo floor, with 
walls of dark reddish brown domestic mar- 
ble and ceiling of plaster with modern 
design ornament. 

The lobby and waiting room also have 
terrazzo floor of black, green, buff, and red 
in alternating stripes repeating the general 
design of ornament of the plastered ceiling. 
All woodwork in the lobby is walnut var- 
nished in natural color, with plate-glass 
partitions permitting an unobstructed view 
of the entire general office. 

The superintendent's office is a simple 
room of generous size in keeping with the 
dignity of this official and, while suffi- 
ciently removed from the general office to 
insure the required quiet and privacy, the 
superintendent may observe the actions of 
every member of the general office force. 
A private toilet room is provided in con- 
nection with this office as is also a profes- 
sional library. 

The receiving and shipping room, togeth- 
er with the general stockroom, is a very 
efficient unit, complete with shipping plat- 
form with protecting hood above, goods’ 
chute, metal bins, worktables, etc. 


of the building. 


The entrance lobby and information desk, which is the nerve center 
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The meeting room of the Board of Education is separated from the corridor by a 
clear glass partition which suggests the policies followed by the Board. 


The supervisors’ offices located on the 
second floor are simple offices, as may be 
expected, with ample closet space, utility 
plugs, and an electric clock in each room. 

The supervisors’ assembly room is not an 
auditorium and will not be used for general 
assembly; only small groups of the teach- 
ing staff are to meet at various times to 
receive instructions from the supervisors as 
occasion may demand. For this reason a 
very small platform has been provided in 
this room. 

The building is entirely of fireproof con- 
struction. Buff colored bricks are used for 
the exterior walls. The main entrance doors, 
the marquise, the decorative window grilles 
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above, and the flagpole are of aluminum 
and stainless steel. All interior plastering 
is sand finish buff colored with all metal 
door frames painted a deep brown to har- 
monize with the walnut-stained doors. All 
lighting on the first floor is indirect, and 
all second-floor units are standard com- 
mercial glass bowls of milk-colored glass. 

Floodlights mounted on the building near 
the roof line illuminate the parking area 
in the rear of the building. All switches 
throughout the building are the new noise- 
less type toggle, with three-way switches 
for convenience where required. All storage 
bins are provided with special type bin 
lights which direct the light into the bins. 
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Waiting room and office of the secretary to the superintendent 
of schools. 
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Basement and Second Floor Plan, Administration Building, Covington, Kentucky. — Chester H. Disque, Architect, Covington, Kentucky. 


Linoleum floors with coved base are used 
throughout the first floor, while painted 
cement is on the second floor. 

The sliding door at the foot of the main 
stairway serves to isolate the service end 
of the building from the main lobby, and 
prevents the general public from “wander- 


ing about” and possibly pilfering from the 
stock room. But it may be opened as occa- 
sion requires, forming a continuous corridor 
to the health-clinic offices located in the 
rear. 

Considerable care and attention has been 
given to the hardware, and the customary 


latch is not to be found except in a few 
isolated cases. Generally speaking, each 
door is equipped with a pull and push bar, 
a door closer, and a cylinder lock. Each 
office and its closet are separately keyed 
with all locks throughout the building 
mastered. 


Registration and Schedule Making 


Registration and schedule making come as 
basic problems to the administrative organiza- 
tion of every high school. In many schools 
these problems have to be faced twice each 
session; thus, some definite program for regis- 
tering pupils and assigning classes is very 
important. Registration for the fall semester 
should be held before the end of the preceding 
spring semester. The actual scheduling of 
classes, with the assignment of pupils, can 
then be done during the summer vacation. 
The registration for the spring semester should 
be held during the month of December in 
order that the scheduling of classes may be 
completed during the month of January. 

Several weeks before the time set for regis- 
tration, the principal should prepare a bulletin 
of information which explains the various 
courses offered by the school. It should give 
information for guidance in the selection of 
courses in keeping with certain objectives. It 
should contain, also, specific instructions for 
filling out the registration card. In some 
schools this bulletin is furnished in printed 
form. In such schools, a supplementary bulle- 
tin, in most instances, should be prepared to 
inform pupils and teachers of minor changes 
and to give additional information needed for 
registration. 

The bulletin of information is best distrib- 
uted some time before the registration actually 
begins, to give the pupils opportunity to secure 
guidance in the selection of subjects. The 
choice of courses should not be as big a 
problem as might appear, as most pupils, 
except those entering high school for the first 
time, have already determined their high- 
school courses. Many will desire, no doubt, to 
make changes in their original programs. 
These changes should not be discouraged when 
it is evident that the desires for such changes 
are caused by the pupils’ efforts to meet the 
requirements of recently contemplated occu- 
pations or vocations. 

Pupils who are entering high school for the 
first time should receive special attention. It 


‘Assistant Principal, Newport News, Va., High School 


S. D. Green’ 


is better for these to register during their 
last semester in grammar school or junior high 
school. They should be assisted by the teach- 
ers in these schools and a high-school repre- 
sentative who assumes responsibility for the 
guidance program. 

The home-room teachers should be respon- 
sible for the registration of their pupils. They 
should assist the boys and girls in the selec- 
tion of subjects and guide them in following 
curriculums which will, so far as possible, 
meet the desires, needs, and abilities of 
these pupils. Certain children whom teachers 
feel unqualified to advise should be sent to 
the principal or to a counselor designated by 
him for such service. 

The registration card in Form 1 is offered 
as an improvement over the form used in 
most high schools. For convenience in expla- 
nation, this card may be divided into five 
parts. The first division, which is the head- 
ing, asks for the usual information, the name 
of pupil, home-room number, and curriculum 
selected. Under the division, “General Infor- 
mation,” four questions are asked which are 
to aid the teacher or counselor in determining 
whether or not the pupil has picked the 
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proper subjects in keeping with his objectives. 
The third division of the registration card 


asks for the subjects now taken, the name of 


the teacher, and the number of the course. To 
know the pupil’s teachers for the previous 
semester assists the administration in assign- 
ing the pupil to the same teachers for the 
second semester in case the pupil is to con- 
tinue the course. In case the pupil fails in a 
subject, he may be given a chance to repeat 
the course under a different teacher. The num- 
ber of the course is very important as a proper 
class assignment cannot be given unless it is 
known what course, or courses, the pupil has 
previously passed. Under the caption, ‘Sub- 
jects Desired for Next Semester,” the pupil 
should list the subjects he expects to take in 
keeping with the curriculum selected and the 
previous courses pursued. He should be sure 
to give the number of the course desired. The 
period and the room number under the cap- 
tion, “Assignment,” should be left blank by 
the pupil. The administration fills out this 
detail when the schedule is arranged and class 
assignments are made. The perforated section 
of the registration card is divided into blocks 
according to recitation periods. The pupils are 
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TABULATION OF PUPILS FOR ELECIIVE 
SUBJECTS 

EXPLANATION: After pupils have completed their regis 
tration, the home-room teacher is asked to fill out this 
form by giving the number of pupils registered for each 
ourse listed below. (This information may be obtained 
by a show of hands.) In case there are absent pupils 
subiects fer such pupils should be included in this report 


Enelis/ 
Eng. 7¢ Eng. 8C Eng. 7G 
Eng. 8G Eng. 8D 
Journalism 1 Journalism 
Latin 
Latin 1 Latin 2 Latin 
Latin 4 Latin 5-8 
French 
French 1 French 2 French 3 
French 4 French 5-8 
Spanish 
Spanish 1 , Spanish Spanish 
Spanish 4 Spanish 5-8 
Mathematics 
Geor _ Geom y fa Aly l 
*For pupils other than those in 1 low and 1 high 
asst 
Alg Alg. 3 Alg. 4 lrig 
(spring Solid Geon (fall) 
History and Soct Studtes 
0. $. Bik. 1 l S. Hist Mod 
Hist. 1 Mod. Hist ; Prob. of Dem 
1 Prob. of Den Ancient Hist 
fa Medieval Hist. (spring) Amer 
in Biography 
5 " 
Bir l Bic 4 Chen l 
Che 4 Physics 1 Physics 
Home Economics 
Home Ec. 1 Home Ex Foods 
Foods 3 Cloth. 2 Cloth 
Home Men 1 (fall) Home Men 
sprit Home Megn. 3 Home Ec. 1 
boy fa Home Ex > boys (spring 
Drawn 
Drama 1 Drama Drama 
Pul Speaking 1 
M ust 
Band Orchestra Chorus (advanced) 
Music for 2 high 
Mecha Drawin 
Dra | Drawing 
Shop 
Gen. Shop 1 Gen. Shop Gen. Shop 
& 4 Elect. 1 Elect. 2 
Elect Print. 1 Print 
Print & 4 
Commercta 
Shorthand 1 Shorthand Typing 1 
Typing Bookkeeping 1 
Bookkeeping Bookkeeping 3 (fall) 
Bookkeeping 4 (spring) Distribution (fall 
Credit Papers (spring) Sec. Practice 
Bus. Ec. (fall) Store Mgn. (spring) 
Com. Law 1 Com. Law 


Name of teacher 





Form 2. 


asked to fill out each block with the exception 
of “Assignment to Room Number.” This is 
completed in the office after all class assign- 
ments have been made. 

When the home-room teacher has com- 
pleted the registration of his pupils, he is 
required to fill out the “Tabulation Sheet,”’ 
Form 2. Required subjects are not listed on 
this sheet, as the number of pupils for these 
subjects can be obtained more easily and 
accurately from the enrollment 

The first problem for the administration in 
making the “Master Schedule” (Form 3) is 
to compile the “Tabulation Sheets.” This 
information will aid in determining the num- 
ber of sections for the various subjects. When 
the “Master Schedule” is ready for tabulation, 
the administration can then begin the actual 
class assignment of individual pupils as illus- 
trated in Form 1. Under the caption “Assign- 
ment the pupil is given a definite period and 
room number for each subject. This assign- 





ment is tallied on the “‘Master Schedule,” and 
thus makes it an easy process to distribute 
the pupils in the various sections. After class 
assignments have been made for all pupils, 
the perforated section of the registration card 
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can be completed by filling in the room num- 
ber assigned for each period. This section may 
then be detached and broken up according to 
periods and according to room numbers 
assigned. This final process gives the teachers 
their complete class rolls. The work of filling 
in the blank “Assigned to Room Number,” 
and the breaking up of the perforated section 
should be done by pupil assistants. They 
enjoy this type of work and do it very 
expeditiously. 

Although one might think that, after regis- 
tration has been completed in every detail as 
suggested in this article, there should be no 
necessity for changes in schedules for individ- 
ual pupils. Contrary to belief, however, there 
will be many pupils who will desire changes 
Some will want a different schedule just 
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Master Schedule. 


Form 3. 


because they prefer another teacher; others 
will probably have legitimate reasons for 
changes. Changes for the first class of pupils 
should be discouraged, and, if possible, en 
tirely eliminated. The pupils who offer reason- 
able excuses for changes in schedules should 
be considered and such changes made as the 
administration deems advisable. In order that 
teachers may know when pupils have been 
officially assigned to their classes or dropped 
from their rolls, the perforated 
card as shown in Form 4 is offered 
as a convenient means. As will be 
observed, this card can be broken 
up according to periods and accord- 
ing to subjects assigned and sub- 
dropped. The small cards 
obtained by these divisions should 
be distributed to the teachers 
through the office mailboxes, thus 
officially notifying teachers of 
changes that should be made in 
their temporary class rolls 

It may appear to some that the 
time needed for making individual 
schedules would make this method 
of registering pupils impracticable 
However, the amount of time re 
quired for the plan is small in com- 
parison with the time consumed bv 
teachers and pupils during the ad- 
justment period when no detailed 
plan is followed. Through experi 
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ence, it has been found that one person can 
schedule about thirty pupils in an hour’s time. 

After all pupils have been assigned to 
classes and such assignments tallied on the 
‘Master Schedule,” it is usually necessary to 
make adjustments in individual schedules and 
occasionally in the “Master Schedule.” The 
time required for this final adjustment is dif- 
ficult to estimate. However, it should not take 
more time than the first task of assigning 
pupils to classes. The final process of filling 
in the perforated section and forming class 
rolls may be completed by the office force 
with pupil assistants in about five hours. 

Some of the advantages of registration and 
schedule making as outlined are: 

1. On the first day of school each instructor 
has his class roll ready for work. 

2. Books can be supplied fairly accurately 
and materials furnished without waste. 

3. Pupils are prevented from deserting cer- 
tain sections and overcrowding others which 
may be scheduled during the same _ period 
This is a most important advantage, espe- 
cially in large schools. 

4. It minimizes “cutting” of classes 

5. It aids in arranging adequate seating. 

6. It gives an opportunity to equalize the 
teaching load before classes meet. 

7. It alleviates the usual confusion during 
the first week of school caused by breaking 
up classes and forming new sections 

8. Individual guidance is given in a definite 
and concrete way. If for no other reason, this 
program could be justified for its guidance 
value 


LEWISTOWN PROGRAM MEETS NEEDS 
OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Beginning with the school year 1939-40, the 
public schools of Lewistown, Pa., will inaugurate 
a new educational program, recognizing the needs 
of handicapped children in the junior grades of 
the six-year high school. The program will be 
especially adapted to the individual needs of the 
children, according to their academic and indus 
trial advancement. Most of these children have 
been promoted from the elementary classes for 

orthogenic and backward pupils 

A program of guidance, applying to all schools, 
with each teacher participating in the program, 
proposes to give attention to each pupil indi- 
vidually. Emphasis will be placed upon social, 
educational, civic, and vocational needs. Closer 
relationships will be established between the 
school and the home so that the school may be 
more intelligently informed concerning the back- 
ground of the individual pupil and so that the 
home may more clearly understand the purposes 
of the school and the reaction of its members 
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Form 4. Teachers’ Card. 
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Administrative Changes in 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Important curriculum changes and plans for 
improvement in eight fields of instruction; 
namely, reading, safety, practical arts, arith- 
metic, languages, social studies, and special 
instruction for mentally deficient children 
have been inaugurated in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, under the direction of Dr. Claude 
V. Courter, superintendent of the city schools 

The curriculum department had as its first 
concern the teaching of reading in the primary 
grades. Recognizing that chil- 
dren throughout their school career is de- 
pendent in large measure upon their ability 
to read, it was believed that the best educa- 
tional practices pertaining to the teaching of 
reading to very young children should be in- 


the success of 


corporated in the reading program of the 
schools 

During the school year 1938-39 a tenta- 
tive revised course of study was developed 


by a committee of teachers, to be offered as 
tryout material in the On the basis 
of this tryout experience, a final course of 
study in reading will be introduced beginning 
with the school year 1939-40. 

Under the direction of Dr. G. H. Reavis 
director of curriculum activities, committees 
of teachers, principals, and department heads 
have been formed for the analysis of prob- 
lems and the development of improved cur 
riculums in each of these eight fields. The 
revision of courses of study will be continued 
through the school year 1939-40 


> hools. 


Other Administrative Changes 

A second phase of the work has been the 
increasing visual aids in instruction 
A central library of visual aids, financed co- 
operatively by the board of education and the 
parent-teacher groups, has as- 
sembled a collection of 500 films se- 
lected for their educational value. These films 
owned by the library, and others obtained 
from the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, or from commercial firms, are distributed 


use ol 


association 
basi 


to the schoo!s under an every-other-day de- 
livery system. A few projectors, on a circula- 
tion basis, are provided to schools which do 
not own projectors. 

During the year 1939 the schools 


introduced an every-other-day delivery and 


school 


pick-up system. This system, designed to 
handle films for newly created visual-aids 
service, also delivers and collects interschool 


ind interottice correspondence, school supplies, 
ind materials 

A director of community relations has been 
employed as a full-time member of the school 


staff since May 1938. To this director has 
been delegated the function of interpreting 
the school system as a whole to the com- 


munity in general. The purpose of this full- 
time position is to furnish an assistant to 
the superintendent, whose duty it is to in- 
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terpret and explain to the public and to the 
teaching staff special schoel problems, policies. 
ind needs. The school officials believe that a 
continuous program of information and com. 
munity contacts should be arranged. Re. 
sponsibility for the work has been placed in 
charge of Mr. John F. Locke, who is assisted 
by the members of the entire staff. 

The use of radio as an aid in acquainting 
the public with a better understanding of the 
schools has increased in popularity each year, 
until the current year when three 
separate series of programs were broadcast 
One was a daily fifteen-minute un- 
rehearsed broadcast designed to show the ac- 
tual work of the classroom. The second series 
was a weekly fifteen-minute evening broadcast 
designed to interpret the work and accomplish- 
ments of the schools in general. The third 
was a weekly half-hour broadcast 
stressing safety education and its contribu- 
tion to the city-wide safety program. All of 
the work has been carried out effectively as a 
result of the increased emphasis given to this 
type of instruction in the 


school 


series 


series 
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School Boards to Meet in Knoxville 


Call for Second National Convention Issued 


Calls have been issued for the Second 
Annual Meeting of the National Association 
of School Boards and School-Board Members, 
by the Association Secretary, Lynn Thomp- 
son, 1225 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 

Members and delegates of the association 
will meet at Knoxville, Tenn., on September 
17, 18, 19, and 20. Registration will begin 
on Sunday, September 17, at Hotel Andrew 
Johnson, Knoxville 

The import of the convention is tremen- 
dous. Public-school boards of America hold 
jurisdiction and management over ten billion 


dollars’ worth of property; they employ and 
pay a million school teachers in the 127,000 
school districts, in which over 26 million 


youths of America are educated and trained 
for the service of citizenship 
Public -school boards represent the sole con- 


tact of citizens and taxpayers with the busi- 
ness of public education. They are the busi- 
ness end of public schools. They are the force 
which takes the economics of today, difficult 
as they are and conforms them with the needs 
of a million tomorrows. Their work is not of 
the past or the passing. Theirs is the respon- 
sibility of creating a responsible citizenship 
which will assume responsibility for eternal 
ages yet to come. 

The problems to be considered at the Knox- 
ville meeting have to do with plans for accom- 
plishing many things. The national officers of 
the Association urge every board of education 
in America to act at once toward being repre- 
sented at the meeting in Knoxville for expres- 
sion of opinions, exchange of ideas, and crea- 
tion of constructive plans for best performing 
their enormous work 





MS mel 


The board of education at Knoxville, Tennessee, in session. Left to right: Rev. B. B. Lavender, treasurer; Mrs. Frederick 


Post, secretary; Harry Clark, superintendent; Dr. H. E. Christenberry, chairman; E. 


L. 


Adcock, business manager; Mrs. 


C. D. Beardsley, vice-chairman; Frederick Stair, ex-chairman. 
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The Fordson Board of Education of Dearborn, Michigan.— Reading to the left: John J. Fish, attorney; Herbert S. Mitchell, 
business manager; Norman F. Edwards, trustee; Walter lams, trustee; John E. Alexander, treasurer; George E. Brady, presi- 


dent; Frances E. Rasch, stenographer; Fred Beard, secretary, Homer C. 


Beadle, trustee; George T. 


Martin, vice-president, 


and Harvey H. Lowrey, superintendent. (Craine Studio Photo.) 


The Fordson Schools 


and the Fordson Board of Education 
H. H. Lowrey 


The Fordson Board of Education, at Dear- 
born, Mich., in conformity with modern trends 
operates with few committees. Most of the 
committee work is accomplished by appoint- 
ment of members to temporary membership 
with definite problems to report by recom- 
mendations to the board in committee of the 
whole. In this way, the entire membership 
ot the board become acquainted with all 
ingles of the school machinery The powers 
ind functions granted to them by the state 
legislature furnish the guide for their legis- 
lative activities, appointments of various 
employees, providing building needs, pur- 
chases of equipment and supplies, formulating 
policies and making appraisals. The statutes 
ire quite clear in defining the status of a 
board of education in a third-class city district 
in Michigan and with a set of bylaws to fol- 
low, the work of the board in our schools is 
largely confined making and ap- 
praisal of activities made necessary through 
school setup . 
We have a definite philosophy of education 
plan an enriched program, to assist boys 
girls in the learning processes. Students 
center of our activities, not books 

or anything else in way of physical 
setup. To this end, we furnish a place for 
the youngster, not try to fit the student into 
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to policy 


Special education of necessity 
forms an important part in our plans. We 
don’t believe there is such an animal as “Fads 
ind Frills’ and we attempt to guide each 
one in the best possible way for exercise ot 
the fullest life possible 


In an attempt to enumerate a few of the 
most interesting of our activities, we should 
indicate the stress we place on our guidance 
program where an effort is made to help every 
student realize that school is a part of every 
one’s program to a worth-while, happy, and 
contented life. The plan is headed by our 
“life advisement” director who has charge of 
placement and guidance in the senior high 
school and junior college and supervisory 
control over all schools. We have two advisers 
in each junior high school to assist in this 
work and the principals and teachers in the 
elementary schools tie in with our plans in 
the grades 

We are getting a fine start in our curriculum 
workshop under the direction of the assistant 
superintendent. The entire faculty contributes 
to the constant changes being made in the 
respective courses of studies from the kinder- 
garten through the junior college. To assist 
in this important activity, we have established 
i curriculum laboratory with aids to make 
it easy for an individual or group of individ 
uals to work intensively and effectively for a 
few class periods at a time, giving everybody 
1 chance to make a contribution and the pool 


ing of ideas makes the sum total, a result 


which gives the school system a live and 
growing curriculum to the advantage of every 
bov and girl in the Fordson school district 
Our breakfast conferences on Tuesday morn- 
ings have assisted greatly in this project 

We stress a health program which con- 
tributes daily to the physical welfare of every 
student. The citizenship of each student is 


considered quite as important as subject mat- 
ter, and each student must learn how to live 
happily with other people and make neces- 
sary contributions to the well-being of the 
group. Auditorium work makes it possible for 
students to learn to express themselves before 
others and how to perform in group meetings 
and assemblies with ease, ability, and in an 
orderly manner. Great good comes from such 
dramatic work, utilizing the information 
gained from plays, grammar, and other aca- 
demic subjects. 

While it is impossible to enumerate all the 
activities in our school setup, we would be 
missing something very much worth while to 
forget the horticulture program. The work 
requires from eight to nine months of the 
year. A regular school schedule is maintained 
during the summer for it. Much pregarden 
training in soil, weather, planting, plant cul- 
ture, and maintenance is required. Great 
quantities of produce are harvested which the 
students are encouraged to learn how to use 
through cooperation with their parents. The 
value of the produce for the 1938 crop was 
$9,400 or $20 per student 

The student is encouraged to set up for 
himself a business with his parents to gain 
experience in the care of the foods produc ed 
In many cases this has brought the child and 
the parents into a very happy relationship 

This program is built on individual respon- 
sibility requiring knowledge and follow-up to 
do a successful job. A mistake becomes a liv 
ing example and not one to be merely checked 
with a red pencil 

The by-products of this project are the 
plant materials for the elementary-school 
science program. Materials adequate tor 4,300 
elementary people are provided Other by- 
products are the educational opportunities 
provided horticulture students in the prepara- 
tion of several thousand plants and the seeds 
required for the gardens 


Concluded on page 83) 
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The Status of Teacher-Tenure Laws 
a [ HE fact that here and there throughout the several states 


there has been some resistance on the part of school 
administrators to the acceptance of teacher-tenure laws has 
brought a number of cases into the courts for interpretation 
and clarification of legislative intent. 

An analysis recently made by the National Education Asso- 
ciation deals with the dependability of the several state laws 
on teacher tenure. The problem here reduces itself to one of 
legislative action; namely, whether the provisions of a tenure 
law can be invalidated by subsequent legislation, or whether 
a contractual relationship has been created which cannot be 
disturbed. 

Two states at least, New Jersey and Indiana, differ on this 
question. The New Jersey teachers have a legislative rather 
than a contractual status, as determined by the United States 
Supreme Court, while the Indiana law “is not subjected to 
modification by subsequent legislative enactment.” 

The import of the two rulings may be stated in the language 
of the tenure committee of the Association as follows: “If the 
teacher’s position is that of a public office, tenure protection 
cannot be guaranteed. In such states the tenure law serves only 
to limit the actions of school boards so that they cannot dis- 
miss teachers arbitrarily and without due process. The legis- 
lature, however, may at will change or abolish the tenure laws. 
On the other hand, if the teacher’s position is contractual 
employment, if public-school teachers are employees rather 
than officers, as in Indiana, legislative changes in the tenure 
law cannot affect those teachers who have acquired the tenure 
status before the legislative change becomes effective, because 
the United States Constitution forbids the impairment of the 
obligations of contracts.” 

An opinion given in an Illinois case holds that “tenure of 
office is not a fixed and vested right of which a teacher cannot 
be divested by the state. Tenure establishes a legislative status 
for teachers, not a contractual one that the legislature may 
not modify. The status of tenure teachers, while in one sense 
perhaps contractual, is in essence dependent on a statute, like 
that of the incumbent of a statutory office which the legisla- 
ture may abolish at will, or whose emoluments it may change. 
Where an office is created by statute it is wholly within the 
power of the legislature creating it, 
may be altered at pleasure.” 


and the leneth of term 


In New York State, the question is uncertain since no court 
case has come to light. In Michigan, the tenure law is subject 
to repeal. Thus, the students of the subject come to the con- 
clusion that if the teacher is “to secure protection of 
tractual employment, it must be written into the law.” 

From the standpoint of public policy the New Jersey and 
Illinois legislation providing a legislative status for tenure 
seems entirely necessary. 


a con- 
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One Reason Why School Supplies Cost More 
B per competitive element which enters the purchase of 


articles for public use regulates the cost to a reasonable 
degree. Here and there comparisons are made as to what prices 
are being paid for the same articles in different cities and 
states. One governmental unit finds that it is paying a higher 
price than is paid in another. 

The question of securing school supplies at a lower cost has 
come under discussion in Chicago recently. The complaint is 
made that substantial firms do not care to deal with the school 
authorities and that in consequence dummy concerns whose 
names are not found in the telephone book or city directories 
are selling supplies to the board of education at figures higher 
than could be secured by private parties. 

An editor discussing the subject has this to say: 

It has long been a matter of common gossip that companies and 


individuals doing business with the board marked up their prices in 


order to compensate for slow payment of bills. Also it has been a 


matter of common gossip that they increased their prices still further 
to compensate for “kickbacks” or rebates that they had to make to 
certain persons. It has been common gossip that contractors willing to 
discount their bills by 10, 15, or 20 per cent could get paid promptly. 
It has been rumored that in such cases the records show the creditor 
to have been paid in full, whereas in reality he may have received as 
little as 80 cents on the dollar. 

The answer is embodied in the age-old factor that the prompt 
payment of obligations inspires confidence and makes for a 
reduction in prices. The old-time custom in rural districts of 
making purchases and paying in so-called school warrants, and 
neglecting to redeem them, has never been one in the direction 
of either sound business or real economy. The seller who has 
invested his money in his product knows that he must pay an 
interest charge on the money that he borrows. Likewise, he 
must exact an interest charge on a deferred payment due him 
in the form of a higher selling price. 

There is no reason why a public-school system should not 
avail itself of all the advantages which the private purchaser 
obtains. And fortunately the greater number of school author- 
ities practice the greatest economy in expending the public 
dollar. 


The Approach to School-Budget Building 


HE making of a school budget not only involves head- 
‘Tike but frequently heartaches as well. To find the ad- 
justments between the needs of a school system and the avail- 
able funds at command of the budget builders may become a 
vexatious task. Cuts and slashes become embarrassing and 
painful. 

“It is true that no board of education is ever popular at 
budgetmaking time,” says a recent bulletin of the Public Edu- 
cation Association of New York City. “Nothing the board 
does seems to please everybody. To some, they ask too much; 
to others, too little. To some they increase the wrong expendi- 
ture to the neglect of other more pressing needs. They have 
our sympathy.” 

The criticism which is frequently voiced, and with some 
justification, is the lack of opportunity afforded to the public 
to learn the needs of the schools. A pressure of time may make 
it inexpedient to enter upon an adequate public hearing and 
to listen to what the citizen has to say. But, the building of a 
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budget should be approached in a manner that will enable the 
taxpaying group to be heard. They may urge a reduction of 
this or that item without regard to the effect upon the instruc- 
tional service. If so, their demands must be ignored. At the 
same time, they may come forward with some helpful 
suggestions. 

“No, budget time is not a happy time, whether it is in 
summer or in winter,” says the Public Education Association. 
“But the board of education could approach its task in a more 
statesmanlike manner, and the citizens, whose tax money is 
about to be appropriated, would pay the bills more cheerfully 
if they were permitted to understand better what it is all 
about.” 

The very fact that a board of education invites the public to 
attend a budget hearing often has a quieting and beneficent 
effect. The charge that budget building is shrouded in mystery 
is immediately dispelled. 


Pupil Discipline During Vacation Period 
We na: the schools are closed for the vacation season 


it is presumed that the school authorities are absolved 
from responsibility for pupil conduct. What the child does 
outside of the school term is considered a matter of concern 
for the parents rather than the school authorities. 

Legally this point of view is unquestionably correct, but 
the average community is not so complacent in its point of 
views as are some school authorities particularly when van- 
dalism as applied to the school plant is concerned. The mis- 
chief committed by pupils on the school grounds, in or out 
of the school season, invariably reflects on the school and its 
administrators. In the large cities particularly the reports on 
the destruction of school property in broken windows, de- 
stroyed fences, ruined shrubbery, etc., indicate that losses are 
heavy. A dozen cities could be named in which the damage 
runs into the thousands of dollars. 

In many cities, the school authorities concern themselves 
with the problem of pupil conduct during the vacation season 
at least for the protection of school property. It means that 
custodians and janitors are on the alert and assume more or 
less the duties of watchmen and police officers. 

The problem is one which must be handled during the 
school year through the cooperation of teachers and parents. 
The highest possible moral motives must be enlisted to over- 
come inclinations which at the outset are merely mischievous 
but in the end become criminal. 


The School Administrative Tale of Two Cities 


WING to its ponderous size and its enormous problems, 
QO the New York City school system has always com- 
manded the attention of school administrators. The next 
largest city, Chicago, has attracted similar attention because 
of its school-administrative trials and troubles. 

While both cities have manned their schools with able edu- 
cators who have achieved commendable results, the vital differ- 
ence between the cities has been in the relations which the 
school systems bore to the city government. The boards of 
education of both New York and Chicago are subject to 
appointment by the Mayor and to confirmation by the city 
council. Thus, there is a striking similarity in the machinery 
employed in the two cities to govern the school systems. The 
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vital differences which have existed may be traced to the 
attitudes of the mayors who may, or may not, interfere in 
the government of the schools. 

In New York, the chief executives for more than three 
decades held to the slogan, “hands off the schools,” while in 
the midwest city the mayors have sought almost without 
exception to control the schools. 

The result has been that the board of education of New 
York City has for years exercised discretion and judgment 
without dictation from the city government. The citizens 
chosen to serve on the board of education have been the 
highest type in point of character and ability and could safely 
be entrusted with the gigantic task of directing a school system 
that educates a million school children. 

The attitude of the several mayors of Chicago with the 
exception of the present Mayor, has been that the school 
administrators are part of the political organization and sub- 
ject to the commands of their chief. It would be painful to 
rehearse the scandals which grew out of this system of official 
relationships. Suffice it to say, that Chicago has suffered untold 
humiliation and its thoughtful citizenship has been fully 
awakened to causes of the trouble. 

There has come a welcome rift in the clouds since Mayor 
Kelly has consented to bring to his service an advisory council 
in the form of a body of high-minded citizens to aid in the 
choice of board-of-education members. Under that arrange- 
ment one appointment has been made which seems to be highly 
acceptable. If this policy is consistently adhered to, Chicago 
will in time raise its school-administrative service to a high 
level of prestige and efficiency. 

While the Mayor of Chicago gives assurance that he will 
strive for a board of education that shall be outstanding, and 
that there shall be no interference with the government of the 
school system, the Mayor of New York has turned in the 
opposite direction. Mr. LaGuardia, in making appointments of 
board-of-education members, has frankly shown that he in- 
tends to have a voice in the administration of the school sys- 
tem. The policy of his predecessors to “keep hands off the 
schools” has never found favor with him. 

Thus, while Chicago is turning away from political influence 
in the schools, New York is going the other way. If the Mayor 
of New York City has had good reasons for concerning him- 
self in the school system, these may be best known to himself 
and are not apparent to those outside of his domain. The 
recent disastrous cut in the school budget, the reductions in 
the school-building program, and the interference in numerous 
policies are distinctly disturbing to the educational forces. 

The experience of New York and Chicago indicate clearly, 
as it has been proven before, that a board of education free 
from mayoralty and aldermanic dominance, may render a 
better service than one which is under such restraint. 


The educational journal is the book of the history of educa- 
tion in the making. 


The history of education is the past struggle for improve- 


ment; the present struggle for improvement in education is 
the history of education in the making. 


Schools once in politics, almost always in politics. 








































































The culmination of the educational experi- 
ences of boys and girls comes with the place- 
ment of these individuals in desirable occu- 
pations for which they have interest and 
training. This service makes it possible to live 
happier and more useful lives, and serves as 
a means of measuring the effectiveness of the 
school in providing guidance and instruction 
It seems illogical that, after the school has 
trained boys and girls for some twelve years, 
it should turn its product over to some out- 
side agency for the purpose of placement. 

The failure of administrators to recognize 
this need has brought about a serious weak- 
ness in the whole school program. For many 
boys and girls the direct and worth-while 
contacts with their high school ceases when 
they obtain their diplomas. They are literally 
“dumped upon society.” Regardless of how 
well they are trained for participation in in 
dustry, they may not find openings and may 
drift about aimlessly, finally settling in jobs 
for which they have little training or interest 

Every high school should have a well-or- 
ganized placement and _ follow-up — service 
which will aid in overcoming this unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Such a service involves a 
closer relation between the and the 
community and develops greater confidence 
in the school on the part of business and in- 
dustrial executives. It also serves as a guide 
to future changes in curriculum, methods 
and administrative procedures 

In order to provide such an agency there 
was established in the Logansport High 
School in 1935 a placement bureau to act in 
cooperation with the state employment offic« 
in existence at that time. Students made out 
duplicate employment cards and could be 
placed either by the state employment office 
or by the school placement officer. Letters 
were mailed to all employers in the city under 
the franking privilege; announcements were 
made through the press, and talks explaining 
the service were made to civic and business 
organizations of the city 

After one year, it was decided by the school 
authorities that the placement service should 
be operated by the school alone, and all con- 
nection with the state employment office was 
severed. We had found that the standards of 
the state employment office and the type of 
people they placed were very much different 
from those whom the schools served. We had 
also found that employers were looking to us 
for recommendations and that we were mak- 
ing practically all the placements of the high- 
school graduates 

The placement service has been successful 
from the beginning, and its continued growth 
is an indication of its usefulness. Over 475 
graduates, present students, and ex-students 
have been aided in finding employment. At 
the present time more than 95 per cent of 
those registered with the service are employed 
or are in school. The percentage of those em- 
ployed rarely falls below 75 per cent except 
for a brief time following graduation. We are 
now attempting to place a larger number 
earlier so that they will have employment 
immediately upon graduation from high school 

There are several steps in this placement 
program. In order to supplement the records 
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‘Director of Guidance, High School, Logansport, Ind 


Should a High School Place Its Graduates? 


William L. Howard’ 


of the students, each senior fills out a place- 
ment card giving occupational, educational, 
and personal data needed by an employer 
The guidance director has interviews with 
each senior at which time he studies the stu- 
dent’s whole record. 

A continuous program of publicity con- 
cerning the service is carried on in the local 
papers, by talks to luncheon clubs and other 
organizations, and by form letters sent to 
local employers 

Requests for recommendations come by 
telephone, by letter, or by a personal call 
from the employers. Definite information is 
given concerning the type of work, number 
of hours, qualifications needed, approximate 
pay, and opportunity for advancement. The 
last point in most should involve the 
greatest consideration. Often requests require 
consideration of the most unusual points and 
confidential treatment 

It is the duty of the placement official to 
study the occupational, educational, and per 
sonal data of available graduates and others 
who might qualify for the job. From the list 
of registered applicants, three applicants ar: 
recommended for each position if that number 
are available. Since he knows the employers 


cases 


Occupation Informational Blank Placement 


Name Address 


Phone hate Age Nationality 
Sex Parent's or Guardian's Occupation 
Member of What Church 


Traming Scholastic Record 


F mploy ment Personality Ratings AA A BA 


ga 





This blank is used by the Guidance Direc- 
tor for recommending pupils to possible 
employers. The reverse side contains 
information concerning the pupil’s plans 
for attending college and lists names of 
persons well acquainted with the student. 


and the prospective applicants personally, the 
placement teacher is able to select the best 
applicants for the type of work considered 
This arrangement saves the time of the em- 
ployers in interviewing applicants, and is 
consequently popular with them. Inasmuch 
as the present social-security laws penalize 
employers who must rehire often, it is impor- 
tant that the right person be hired the first 
time 

After the prospective applicants have been 
selected, they are notified of the opening by 
telephone or mail. The applicants usually re 
turn to the school for an interview with the 
placement officer before they apply for the 
job. This interview gives the applicant infor- 
mation regarding the possible employment 
It also gives the applicant an idea of the 
responsibility involved in the school’s recom- 
mendation and suggests maximum effort if 
the applicant is employed. Acting with the 
employer the placement officer arranges a 
definite time for the interview with each 
applicant 











which student is given as a 
means of introduction to employer. The 
latter is requested to return the card to 
the school with the results of the inter- 


view. 


card 


Post 


In the meantime a confidential summary of 
the educational and personality ratings of 
each applicant is sent to the employer This 
summary includes the courses in which the 
applicants registered, the year of graduation, 
class ranking, participation in extracurricular 
activities including positions of leadership 


The personality rating includes ten traits such 


as initiative, accuracy, dependability, cheer- 
fulness, courtesy, and cooperation Other in- 
formation concerning part-time employment, 
special abilities, and interests is also given. 

Each applicant is given a card of intro- 
duction indicating the position for which he 
or she is applying. This card is a stamped 
postal card upon which the results of the 
interview can be checked easily and_ then 
mailed to the high school. The return of the 
cards makes possible a fair check upon those 
who are registered with the service. Ordinarily 
the employer makes his selection from the 
first three applicants, but in a few 
it has been 
applicants 

Some indication of the success of the plan 
may be seen in the fact that 60 placements 
were made during the first year, 126 during 
the second year, 180 during the third year, 
and 92 from June to December, 1938. There 
are limiting factors in such increases. Many 
graduates have family and friendly connec- 
tions which make placement unnecessary 
Greater permanency of employment result- 
ing from better placement tends to eliminate 
replacement. 

The preceding discussion is an attempt not 
only to show that a high school should place 
its graduates, but also how it is being done 
in Logansport, a city of about 20,000 people 
Every school official should consider the place- 
ment of the product of the school in desir- 
able occupations to be the culmination of 
the educational experiences of boys and girls 
Such placement should be made by someone 
familiar with the applicant’s school back- 
ground and qualifications. In other words, 
the responsibility for placement and follow-up 
of the products of the schools should rest 
upon the school itself as an element of the 
solution of the youth problem 
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necessary to send additional 
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re-elected secretary of the 
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COOPERATIVE RETAIL SALES 
COURSE PLANNED FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 
“The commercial survey,’ approved by the 
Orrville, Ohio, board of education, upon the 
recommendation of Superintendent R. E. C. 
McDougall, was completed by high-school 
officials June 5. The purpose of this survey 
was to determine the possibilities of organiz- 
ing a cooperative training program in sales- 
manship with the businessmen and merchants 
of the community. Such a new type of voca- 
tional training would be a companion course 
to the “trades cooperative course” which has 
been in operation in the Orrville schools dur- 

ing the past two years. 

The new course which will be co-ordinated 
and supervised by R. Clair Holquist, head ot 
the commercial department, met with the 
general approval of the businessmen who were 
consulted. The arrangement in brief provides 
that the students, juniors and seniors only, 
after the first six weeks of the fall semester, 
begin serving as retail salesmen and women, 
in the downtown stores and business places 
The required hours will be at least six hours 
each week. The employment under actual 
business conditions will be after school hours 
or on Saturdays, students in the course carry- 
ing a full day of academic work. 

According to the agreements which both 
students and merchants sign with the school 
officials, no student in the course will displace 
a regular employee, and all members of the 
class will be considered as helpers and ap- 
prentices. A small rate of wage is suggested 
at ten cents an hour, but in case of employ- 
ment in excess of six hours a week, the wage 
rate will be on a rate negotiated by the stu- 
dent and the employer. Such conditions may 
apply at holiday times or vacations. The pu- 
pils will come under the provisions of the 
state workmen’s compensation law. 

The new course is scheduled for the 1939-40 
school year. 


RUTLAND EXPANDS GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM 
Success Noted in Year’s Work 

Under the direction of Supt. R. G. Iver- 
son, the guidance program offered in the Rut- 
land six-year high school, Rutland, S. D., was 
expanded during the past year. Each of the 
entire enrollment of 115 students, rather than 
a selected few, has been given the benefit 
of the work, and the attitude of the teachers 


has been that of guides rather than 
taskmasters. 
During the first ten weeks of the school 


year an orientation program for teachers was 
placed in operation. The purpose was to 
acquaint the teachers with the entire plan, 
and to develop effective enthusiasm. 

At the weekly faculty meetings, a study 
was made of three types of guidance func- 
tions: (a) records and research, (b) individ- 
ual counseling, (c) group guidance. A folder 
type of records was adopted and each of the 
five teachers worked out the preliminary rec- 
ords of the students entrusted to his 
care. 

To round out these records, a comprehen- 
sive testing program was undertaken and each 
child was given tests in achievement, intel- 


ligence, personality, vocational aptitudes, and 
guidance inventories. Facts taken from the 
permanent records of the school were sup- 
plemented by observations, including anec- 
dotal information supplied by the teachers, 
and biographies written by the children 
themselves in the English classes. 

This general research and record work was 
logically followed by individual counseiing. 
For the purpose of getting information, in- 
terviews were scheduled with each student. 
Immediate problems of schoolwork and vo- 
cational plans were discussed, and tentative 
solutions suggested. For the more difficult 
cases, guidance provisions were made through 
pooling the counseling efforts of all the 
teachers at bi-weekly counselors’ meetings. 

Provisions for permitting teachers to 
specialize in some phases of guidance also 
were made. For example, a teacher interested 
in personality guidance was requested to di- 
rect her efforts in that channel. When per- 
sonality maladjustments were discovered, such 
pupils were referred to this counselor. When 
the program for the orientation of the teachers 
had been completed, one period per week was 
devoted to individual counseling by each 
teacher. For those forms of guidance that 
could most economically and effectively be 
given in groups, guidance classes were or- 
ganized. They met one period per week. For 
this purpose the students were classified ac- 
cording to their grades in school, except where 
a clash of personality between the 
counselor and the student made 
inadvisable. 

A syllabus of the material to be offered in 
the guidance classes was prepared by Super- 
intendent Iverson. These units of work were 
divided into five areas: (1) social develop- 
ment, (2) educational orientation, per- 
sonality development, (4) health studies, and 
(5) vocational orientation. As the teachers 
came to realize the value of this type of work, 
they requested that two periods per week be 
devoted to it. 

After the guidance program had been 
launched successfully in the high school, a 
similar line of activity was initiated in the 
grades of the elementary school. Superin- 
tendent Iverson has found that both enter- 
prises have awakened a deeper interest on 
the part of teachers in the growth and devel- 
opment of their students as individuals and 
have produced a more wholesome atmosphere 
in the school. The art of living has become a 
topic of general discussion. 


class 
this 
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WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
AT PEAK OF CONSTRUCTION 

At the peak of its vast construction program, 
the Work Projects Administration on July 1 
became a unit of the Federal Work Agency, 
created under the President’s first plan on 
governmental reorganization. 

With the completion of 1,943 projects, repre- 
senting approximately one third of the projects 
in the 1938 program, the peak of construction 
was reached on July 1. Employment at the sites 
of construction has reached the half-million 
mark, with employment rising at the rate of 
25,000 weekly 

All branches of the heavy goods industries have 
benefited from material orders for use in the 
construction of over 6,160 nonfederal projects and 
1,830 federal projects. The number of man-hours of 
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Mr. Frederick Leighton 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Oswego, New York. 


Superintendent Frederick Leighton re- 
tires from the superintendency of the 
Oswego, New York, schools on Septem- 
ber 4, at the age of 65, after nineteen 
years of administrative service marked by 
unusual harmony and educational success. 





employment in plants, mills, and other industries 
and transportation services supplying materials 
for projects is estimated at two and one-half 
times the number of man-hours provided at the 
sites of construction. 

Disbursements to cities, counties, and_ states 
which have undertaken projects amounted to more 
than 291 million dollars on June 24, and will 
exceed 300 million dollars for the first two quar- 
ters of the year. During this period 274 million 
dollars were advanced to cities, counties, and 
states in response to requisitions made by them 
for that portion of federal grants to cover project 
expenditures. In addition, approximately 17 mil- 
lion dollars were disbursed in response to requisi- 
tions made by municipalities and applied to 
federal loans. To this was added approximately 
320 million dollars by the applicants, represent- 
ing their 55-per-cent share of construction cost 
in each instance. Thus, the administration was 
responsible for releasing an average of nearly 
$23,750,000 construction money for each week 
of the first 25 weeks of 1939. 

Work is now proceeding on 4,208 nonfederal 
projects under the 1938 program, having a total 
estimated cost of $1,390,500,000. An additional 
1,942 projects have been completed, costing $84,- 
562,000. Of the 1,838 federal projects for which 
allotments were made under the 1938 program, 
394, costing $8,107,743, have been completed 
These included a wide variety of projects, con- 
structed under the supervision of various depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and nearly 40 
other federal agencies. 

Topping the list of financed nonfederal proj- 
ects each year has been school construction. In 
1926 the total outlay for schools reached $400, 
000,000. In 1932 it dropped to $200,000,000, and 
in 1933 before the new program was put undef 
way, it had decreased to $100,000,000. To date, 
the administration has allotted funds for 6,456 
secondary-school projects and 663 college and 
university projects, having a total cost for all 
types of construction of approximately $1,200; 
000,000. In 1938 alone the financed school com 
struction amounted to $457,000,000. Practically 70 
per cent of all school construction in the country 
has been financed by the Werk Projects 
Administration during the past six years 
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SATISFY 
FUTURE MAGELLANS 


TRAVEL via the picture route ... pictures of far places, 
strange lands and customs... help to satisfy the inner 
desire of young adventurers... make geography lessons 


vivid and vitally interesting. 

In teaching any subject, to pupils of any age, B&L 
BaLopTICON projected pictures—make every instruction 
period more interesting... make learning a pleasure ..and 
lessons unforgettable. 

B&L Batopticons are available for projecting still 
films, lantern slides, photographs, clippings and even actual 
objects and specimens. Write for descriptions and prices, 
Ask for catalog E-11. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 
St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





BAUSCH & LOMS 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 
GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© «© © «@ © © @© © & 
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N.E.A. Discusses American Way of Life 


Seventy-Seventh Annual Convention Urges 
Loyalty to Democracy 


The National Education Association, at its 
77th Annual Convention, in San Francisco, 
July 2 to 6, reaffirmed its determination that 
the public schools provide a democratic sys- 
tem of education in order to insure the 
permanence of democracy in America. Ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory attendance for which 
the San Francisco Fair and the hospitality of 
the great city at the Golden Gate must be 
thanked, a richly varied program, interest in 
national, political, and economic problems, and 
the necessity of taking up a variety of new 
social and professional problems all com- 
bined to make the convention a success. The 
meeting was distinctly a classroom teachers’ 
gathering in which the platform, and commit- 
tee performances of active classroom workers 
quite overshadowed those of administrative 
officials. And be it added, the teachers carried 
on with competent understanding and dispatch. 


Finance Problems 

The week’s emphasis on the financial prob- 
lems of education received a strong impetus 
on Sunday, July 2, when Dr. George Willard 
Frazier, of Colorado, sharply predicted a 
difficult period for the financing of school 
services. “Education is suffering in the conflict 
between the old and the young; between 
grandfather and grandson,’ he warned. “For 
the first time in the history of civilization the 
oldsters are lined up against the youngsters.” 

Unless some sharp turns are taken now, the 
generation just entering school will be deprived 
of an adequate education, because there isn’t 
enough money to pay old-age pensions com 
parable to the average wage in a state, provide 
for relief, social security and unemployment, and 


have anything left for adequate education for the 
children. 


Speaking on Wednesday, July 5, Dr. 
Howard A. Dawson, pleaded for federal aid 
for education and repeated the widely used 
N.E.A. arguments for the Harrison-Thomas 
bill (S-1305), pending in the Senate. Said Mr 
Dawson: 


Federal aid would make it possible to have 
an eight- and nine-month school term through 
out the United States. The average rural pupil 
in the nation attends school less than seven 
months per year. In seven states with large rural 
population the average number of days attended 
per year by rural pupils is less than six months 

Federal aid will make it possible to extend 
high-school facilities to children living in areas 
now without such facilities or with very 
inadequate facilities 


Presidential Address 


In his presidential address on Monday, July 
3, Reuben T. Shaw, of Philadelphia, said 

While many disagree upon the exact meaning 
of Americanism, almost everyone who has lived 
a part of his or her life in some other country 
and then lived in the United States appreciates 
what we mean Anti-Americanism develops 
in a soil of ignorance, fertilized with poverty, 
or fear or irreligion. 

Thousands of citizens attain voting power each 
year and many of them have not had any edu- 
cation at all. Many of those who attended school 
are not well informed concerning the functions 
of government. The democratic education of 
young Americans is one of our _ principal 
problems. 


In summarizing his address, Mr. Shaw said: 

The teaching profession of America has a great 
responsibility to raise the standards of admis- 
sion to the profession all along the lower levels 
The teaching profession has a great responsibility 
to promote the cause of education by properly 
presenting it to the public. The teaching pro- 
fession has great responsibilities in the field of 
becoming more fully informed concerning the 
basis of our international relations and the meth- 
ods by which better understanding among the peo- 
ples of all nations may be brought about. 
Undoubtedly, the greatest responsibility which lies 
before the profession of teaching in America is 
to so perfect its organization that these previously 
named responsibilities may be carried in a mort 
effective manner 


Americanism and Its Problems 


In the discussion of general problems of 
political import, the convention had the good 
sense to listen to public men and women not 
connected with the schools. Liberalism vs 
conservatism in political theories, in labor 
relations, and in international affairs were dis- 
cussed by the progressive Senator Elbert 
Thomas, of Utah, who pleaded for the educa- 
tors to recognize the scholarly competence 
with which the LaFollette Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee had completed 34 volumes of investi- 
gation of interference with civil liberties, the 
Wagner Act, and the use of labor spies. On 
the conservative side Representative Noah 
Mason, of the Dies Committee, denounced the 
activities of Communists, who whether they 
are full-fledged Communists, Fellow Travelers, 
Stooges, or Innocents — are a menace to our 
American institutions. 

The United States in promoting its “Good 
Neighbor” policy in Central and South 
America, is using education as a potent means 
of bettering cultural relations with our fellow 
Americans. Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, of the 
U. S. Department of State, pointed out that 
the gains in friendship achieved at Lima, must 
be further developed through the improv- 
ment and broadening of the scope of our 
cultural relations with other countries. 


Betterment of Teaching as a Profession 


The professional status of the teacher re- 
ceived major consideration by the convention. 
In fact, the Association repeated its old, ac- 
cepted practice of holding that the success of 
American education largely depends upon the 
satisfied, secure, and permanent character of 
the teaching corps as this is produced by 
better salaries, permanent tenure, and gen- 
erous retirement benefits. 

In discussing the elements of a good retire- 
ment law for teachers, Miss Daisy Brown, of 
Minneapolis, laid down four inescapable 
qualities of sound legislation: 


I. In a retirement fund which has definite 
benefits and whose perpetuity is certain, the case 
must be built on sound business principles. There 
should be contributions by prospective an 
nuitants during their earning years and equal 
amounts from the state. Only so can reserve 
be built up out of which dependable annuities 
can be paid. Any other plan is only a makeshift 

II. Teacher-retirement annuities should be as 
nearly adequate to the needs of the recipient as 
possible. There must, therefore, be definite and 
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adequate support written into the law from both 
teacher and state. 

III. The administration of a retirement fund 
should be in the hands of a board of trustees 
prescribed by law. This board should represent 
both the public and the teachers. All investments 
should be duly authorized, legal investments, and 
all securities should be deposited with proper 
state authorities. 

IV. The fourth and final mark of a sound re. 
tirement law is good will on the part of teach 
ers, administrators, and state. Good will js 
nothing more than the crystallized wisdom over 
a period of years of all groups affected by re. 
tirement 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Summarizing an extended discussion of the 
present teachers’ salary situation, Miss Hazel 
Davis, of Washington, declared that the losses 
of the depression years have been largely 
overcome in the cities: 

To summarize this sketch of the nation-wide 
salary situation, we can remind ourselves of cer- 
tain general facts. For the country as a whole 
blending together all regional differences, the 
average annual salary of teachers in the past 
school vear was $1,380. Except in some of the 
larger cities, the losses of the depression years 
have not been overcome entirely. By 1940-4] 
when the Research Division expects to make its 
next study of salaries, it seems likely the general 
level of median salaries of teachers will be as 
high as in 1930-31, provided no further economic 
depressions are experienced. The salary schedule 
situation as revealed by the type of schedule 
in effect shows a trend toward more schedules 
of the single-salary type. The depressed condi- 
tion of rural teachers in nearly all states and of 
Negro teachers in the South tends to lower the 
standing and effectiveness of teaching in general 
State laws to provide state aid and to guarantee 
minimum-salary schedules are helping to improve 
the salaries of country teachers in a number ol 
states. But in some of them the public revenues 
are so limited that no truly defensible schedul 
for teachers can be maintained from state and 
local funds. Progress will be blocked at a low 
level unless help comes from. the _ national 
government 

The Resolutions 


In its resolutions the Convention reaffirmed 
its unswerving loyalty to democracy, to the 
democratic way of school administration, to 
the protection of American liberties, and to 
resistance against Communistic and all other 
insidious influences. The Association approved 
better tenure laws for all states, and urged 
that federal aid be extended to the schools 
without federal interference in state and local 
school policies 

Officers Elected 

Miss Amy H. Hinrichs, principal of the 
Audubon School, in New Orleans, La., was 
unanimously elected president of the Associ 
tion. Other newly elected officers include B 
F. Stanton of Ohio, as treasurer; vice-prest 
dents, Harry Clark of Tennessee, J. J. Clark 
of Arizona, J. Carl Conner of Oklahoma 
Arthur W. Ferguson of Pennsylvania, R. 1 
Hunt of South Dakota, Ralph B. Jenkins @ 
Colorado, M. A. Kopka of Michigan, Berdine 
Merrill of Oregon, Sara T. Muir of Nebraska 
Lester A. Rodes of New Jersey, B Cc. B 
Tighe of North Dakota. | 

John Thalman of Illinois, Albert Shaw ® 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl 0} 
Minnesota were elected to the executl¥ 
committee. 

Directors of the Association, meeting aftet 
the Association Convention, voted to accep 
the invitation of Milwaukee for the 19% 
meeting. 
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PREPARED 
FOR THOSE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ORGANIZING = 
BUSINESS COURSES 





You will find this manual exactly what you have wanted to help determine how 


office machines can best be used in the classroom to keep your commercial training 
program in step with modern business needs. Projects and courses to achieve 
particular aims are outlined and teaching problems, materials and equipment are 
discussed. All are selected from actual programs used by business educators of 
recognized standing, adapted by the Burroughs Educational Division to the known 
requirements of the many business offices that Burroughs has equipped during the 
past fifty years. To those in charge of curriculum construction, this manual offers 
many helpful suggestions. Send for your copy today. 


Burroughs 


A it sneer oes. oo ere ; 


‘Instruction Projects in Office i a ees See COMPANY 
Machines” is offered gratis only | : ger 

to officers and members of boards | 

of private and public schools, ! Name Title 


Please send, gratis, your new manual for those responsible for organizing business 
courses. 
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@ Randall Medicus, Youngstown, Ohio, 
was the architect for this beautiful, 


practical school. 


STANDARD 


School Law 


Architect’s Contract to Furnish Plans Valid 


In an architect's action against a school district 
for breach of contract, the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court has ruled that a contract tor the construc 
tion of a bu.lding by an architect is valid, even 
though the cost of the building would have 
incurred an indebtedness exceeding the school 
district’s constitutional debt limit.’ 

Qualification of Permanent Teacher 

Under a decision of an Indiana court, a teacher 
who, after more than five success.ve years ol 
teaching, does not enter into another contract 
for further service, after the lapse of a four-year 
period, is not entitled to a classification as a 
“permanent teacher.’’ Under the state tenure law, 
a teacher who teaches five or more years, and 
then enters into another contract for further 
service becomes a permanent teacher.” 


Under a decision of the California Supreme 
Court, the tenure prov sions of the school law 
are not part of a teacher’s contract of employ 


ment but are restrictions upon the power of the 
school district to dismiss a teacher after she has 
been employed under specific conditions for a 
certain length of time 
Teacher's Indecent Language Justifies Refusal 
of Board to Employ 

A woman teacher’s use of vulgar and indecent 
language regarding a principal in a_ teachers’ 
meeting constitutes unprofessional conduct, justi 
fying the county board’s refusal to employ such 
a teacher, in the opinion of the Kentucky Su 
preme Court.* 


1Altman v. School Dist. of City Uniontown, Fayette 
County, 5 Atlantic reporter 2d 896, Pa 
2Miller v. Barton School Tp. of Gibson County, 20 


Northeastern reporter 2d 967, Ind 
8Taylor v. Board of Education of City 
89 Pacific reporter 2d 148, Calif. App 
‘Halil v. Cooley, 126 Southwestern 
277 Ky. 429 


San Diego, 


reporter 2d 811 
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phone System 


SPRINGFIELD 


Teacher's Contract Cannot Be Terminated 


Under a ruling of the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court, no valid cause ex.sted for the termination 
of a teacher’s contract, where the school board 
had assigned her to duties for which she was not 
qualified by her college certificate, and which 
resulted in her inability to continue to periorm 
those duties 

Teacher Tenure Salary 

The New Jersey Supreme Court has ruled that 
a teacher who accepts a salary of $1,600 for tour 
years without protest, acquires tenure at that 
salary, and is not entitled to receive more for the 
school year.' 

Election Valid 

Under a ruling of the Kentucky Supreme 
Court, the election of the county superintendent 
and attendance officer by the county board, at a 
meeting at which two members were absent but 
had received notice, was valid.? 


SCHOOL LAW 


4 The school district of Conroe, Tex., has won 
its case in the State Supreme Court, with the 
result that it will proceed with its $200,000 
building program, to be carried on with funds 
in the surplus fund of the school district. Build 
ing operations were halted last March after con 
tracts for the work had been let, when a 
temporary injunction was allowed, restraining 
the school district from using the surplus funds 
for building work. An appeal was filed in the 
Ninth Court of Civil Appeals. The court held 
that in the absence of fraud, the courts could 
not interfere with the discretion vested in the 


trustees of a school district 

¢ A new law, called the School District Re 
organization law, has recently been passed in the 
State of Oregon. The law which became effec 

ippea f Womer, 5 Atlantic reporter 2d 638, Pa 
ouper 

®C ole Board Education of City of Trenton, 5 At 
lantic reporter 2d N. J. Sup 

— " Hamilton, 127 Southwestern reporter 2d 
605 y 
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ROL ROOM” por G 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


® Program clocks by Standard, Intercommunicating Tele- 
by Standard, Radio and Public Address 
System by Standard — Every facility to make the most of 
every educational minute. That’s the proud boast of the 
new High School, Strasburg, Ohio. 


Your school can be equally well equipped, too. Why not write 
us today for complete information on these indispensable 
controls to a modern educational program. 


DEPT. B 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 





tive on June 13, applies to all counties in the 
state, except the four operating under the county 


unit law. The State Board of Education will 
act as a state commission for school district 
reorganization and will aid the county commtt- 
tees by furnishing the necessary forms, data, and 
technical assistance. The law does not neces 
sarily require the closing of schools, but atten- 


tion is given to certain areas which may be 
combined into districts which may be more 
efficiently and economically administered 


¢ Attorney General Walter R. Johnson of 
Nebraska has ruled that a school district which 
carries limited coverage insurance on its athletes 
will not be held liable for injuries not covered 
by the insurance 

¢ The Superior Court in Litchfield has upheld 
the Connecticut State Board of Education in an 
appeal by the Woodbury, Conn.. school board, 
which objected to transporting to school, 
children who live within a two-mile limit 

The parents of children living in the Hotch- 
kissville section had argued that the road lacked 
sidewalks and that the lives of the children 
were endangered by the traffic. The state board 
has ordered that transportation must be provided 
where traffic conditions are heavy 

¢ Governor Baldwin of Connecticut has signed 
a law, providing for a seven-member school board 
in Bridgeport 

@ The enforcement of th 
law, recently enacted in New 
bidding dual jobs in the public 
resisted by a group of 
New York City 
Supreme Court 


Goldberg-Condert 
York State, for- 

service, will be 
night-schocl teachers of 
The case has been filed in the 


A CORRECTION 


In Mr. Furney’s July article “Ranking State 
Schocl Systems by Educational Efficiency 
Measures,” California is credited in Table II, P 
27, with an average index number of 435.25 


This read 87.05 


should 
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School Administration News 


aa ae as 
NEW ACTIVITIES IN SHARON, PA. 


\s part of a program of guidance work in the 
high school at Sharon, Pa., during the school 
year 1938-39, some forty business and profess onal 
men and heads of various departments of lccal 
industries, gave an evening of their time at the 
school building to meet the students in confer- 
ence and discussions relative to the trades and 
professions represented. The conferences were 
found helpful to the students and interesting to 
the adults 

As part of a plan of selling the schools to 
the community, the public schools broadcast two 
15-minute programs weekly over the local radio 
station during the past school year. The programs 
included concerts by the musical organizations, 
classroom discussion on various subjects, plays, 
and talks on school projects by the teachers 
The programs were well received and it is planned 
to continue them during the school year 1939-40. 


ENLARGE INDUSTRIAL-ARTS FACILI- 
TIES IN CARLISLE, PA. 
Following an industrial survey of the city of 
Carlisle, Pa., made by Supt. J. W. Potter and the 
laculty of the high school, assisted by the De 
partment of Public Instruction in 1937, the 
Carlisle board in September, 1938, appointed Mr. 
E. I. Eastep as director of vocational education 
A federal grant was obtained and a new wing 
constructed at the high-school building; curricu- 
lums were enriched, new ones added. The long- 
cherished hope of Superintendent Potter will be 
realized in September, 1939, in the form of a 


well-balanced program of industrial arts and 
vocational education 
Established in 1836, the second oldest high 


school in the state, Carlisle High School has for 


LINOTILE (OiL-BONDED) - 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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many years enjoyed an enviable academic stand- 
ing. For twenty-five years it has had courses 
in industrial arts. The vocational courses are now 
being offered in agriculture, auto mechanics, ma- 
chine-shop practice, woodworking, and home- 
making. The commercial course has been en- 
larged to include “distributive occupations.” 

The new wing to the Lamberton High School 
will house the shops, as well as the science 
department, and a cafeteria. The improvements, 
as well as a new heating plant in the Penn build- 
ing, and bleacher seats on the athletic field, 
were made possible by a federal grant. These 
improvements have increased the opportunities 
of the children of Carlisle and the territory served 
by the school, which is in line with the philos- 
ophy held by Superintendent Potter. 


GROUP GUIDANCE IN ERIE 


During the school year 1937-38, the school 
faculty of Erie, Pa., under the direction of Supt 
C. Herman Grose, developed and carried out a 
group guidance program for grades seven to 
twelve, inclusive. The program provided one 30- 
minute lesson each week for the six years of the 
secondary-school period. It was tried out during 
the year 1938-39 in eight secondary schools and 
found successful. The title of the series, “Informa- 
tion Please,” has appealed to the student body 

A NEW TYPE COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

At the thirteenth annual commencement held 
in the Collingdale High School auditorium, Col- 
lingdale, Pa., a program of the vitalized type 
was carried out. The program, which was en- 
tirely original on the part of the student com- 
mittee which prepared and enacted it, took as 
its theme “The Class of 1939 on Trial.” 

At the “trial” the prosecution charged that 
the class had not met the obligations imposed 
upon it by the community, and for that reason 
ought to be prevented from receiving diplomas 
Arguments pro and con were given, with the 


ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL FLOORS 
MAKE FUNDAMENTALS FUN 
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LEVERLY designed floors, such as the one 

shown here, can help make your school in- 
teresting to youngsters. With such a versatile floor- 
ing material as Armstrong’s Linoleum, it is easy 
for your architect to create smart floors because 
more than 
patterns from which to choose. Ready-cut inset 
figures may be used; or almost any special design 
that you can think of can be cut to order. 


200 different colors and 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is easy and inexpensive 
to maintain. Daily sweeping and occasional wash- 
ing and waxing keep it bright and colorful for 
years. And the colors can’t wear off because they 
run through the full thickness of the material. 


Send for Book 


Let us send you all the facts about this sanitary 
resilient flooring. Write now for our free, 
color-illustrated book. Armstrong Cork 
Company, 1208 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 





defense arguing that the class had followed the 
seven aims of education. The court was called 
by the clerk, William Hobbs; the judge was Mr. 
H. G. Cornfeld, president of the board of edu- 
cation. The jury was sworn in and the case 
was opened, with the prosecution attorney, the 
defense attorney, and the witnesses present. The 
jury retired and later appeared to render the 
verdict. Then followed the awarding of the 
diplomas and prizes. Mr. Cornfeld awarded the 
diplomas, and Mr. F. H. Hartzell and Mr. H. H. 
Mercer had charge of the distribution of prizes. 

4 Washington, D. C. A new type of report 
card, giving parents a better idea of their chil- 
dren’s progress in school, will be studied experi- 
mentally during the next school year. Instead of 
listing numerical grades in various subjects, the 
new cards will show the student’s reactions to 
certain subjects, his advancement, and his ten- 
dency to grasp one subject more quickly than 
another 

4 Marshfield, Oreg. A reorganizat:on of the 
public-school system on the six-three-three plan 
will be undertaken by the administrative staff 
with the completion of the new senior high 
school. The junior high school will be housed in 
the old high-school building. 

4 Watertown, Mass. A new setup in the ad- 
ministrative direction of classes in the high school 
has been approved by the board of education. 
An administrative faculty head for each class, 
as well as one or more counselors, is provided, 
and these teachers will handle class problems 
and give continuous educational and personal 
guidance to the members during their three years’ 
attendance in the high school. The new admin- 
istrative heads and the counselors will act under 
the immediate direction of the headmaster and 
will carry on the work formerly handled by the 
dean of women and the assistant headmaster 

4 Great Barrington, Mass. The school board 
has voted to close the Van Deusenville School, 
the last rural school in the township of Great 
Barrington. 
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Your School Deserves 


What KEWAUNEE 


Kewaunee 42-inch Cabinet Base Unit— 
one of several especially developed 
for schools 





Manual Training Bench No. N-3088 


Plyroll Cesk 





Ever-Hold Auto- 
matic Adjustable 
Stool No. E-1824 





Karcite Sink No. $-600 


Furniture Gives! 


With increased enrollment, larger classes and _ heavier 
teaching duties, schools that install Kewaunee Furniture 
find both students and instructors doing better work. 
With this finer furniture you get 


Every convenience 
Every helpful feature 
Design that makes class work easier 


Class management easier for the instructor 


No wonder better schools everywhere are turning to 
Kewaunee for the most satisfactory and economical 


solution of their Furniture problems. 


Write today for the Kewaunee Blue Book of 
Vocational and Laboratory Furniture. No 


charge to buyers. 


LABORATORY 


FURNITU EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St 


Evanston, Ill 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





@ Alton, Ill. A suggestion system, similar to 
that used in industrial organizations, has been 
proposed for the high school. The plan provides 
for the placing of containers in the school halls, 
supplied with suggestion slips upon which any 
student may write comments on matters relating 
to the school’s administration. The plan will en 
able contacts to be made between sx hool heads 
and the public 

4 Waterloo, Ill. The school board has added 
agriculture to the high-school curriculum. The 
course will be financed with funds under the 
Smith-Hughes law 

4 Belmont, Mass. The school board has re 
affirmed its action of 1921, giving high-school 
credit to students taking private lessons in in 
strumental music. Students taking lessons may 
apply at the beginning of school in September 
for permission to receive credit for the work 
planned 

¢ Springfield, Mass. Extensive changes in th 
administrative staff of the public schools have 
been made by the school board, involving the 
promotion and transfer of thirteen elementary 
and junior-high-school principals, and the elimi 
nation of several assistant principalships. The 
changes will insure better supervision in the 
elementary schools, since every school sharing 
the services of a principal, will be in charge of a 
head teacher who will be available for consulta 
tion by parents. All of the promotions were made 
under a policy to use present personnel wherever 
possible. A saving of $20,000 is anticipated as a 
result of the new plan 

@ Des Moines, Iowa. A survey of the city 
school plant, recently completed, contains recom 
mendations for the construction of six new ele 
mentary schools, four junior high schools, and 
the abandonment of seventeen schools. The 
recommendations were made in the form of 
revisions to a comprehensive city plan adopted 
nearly ten years ago by the city council. The 
report has been approved by a committee repre 
senting the park board, the school board, and 
the city plan and zoning commission 


@ Supt. Julius Warren, of Newton, Mass., has 
announced the establishment of a private tutor 
ing system, to be conducted in conjunction with 
the public schools. The plan is to be used to 
help pupils in making up work in which they 
are deficient. A clearinghouse will be established 
and the use of substitute teachers will be 
encouraged 

‘ Edgerton, Wis. The school board has adopted 
tuition rates for the nonresident pupils. The rate 
for high-school students will be $102.50 per year 
and for grade pupils $60 per year. Pupils at 
tending the high school for less than an entire 
year must pay at the rate of $3 per week, and 
those in the grades at $1.75 per week 

4 Phillips, Wis. The school board has passed 
a new rule, providing that any student who fails 
in one or more subjects during a semester shall 
become ineligible to take part in co-curricular 
activities; namely, music and athletic activities 
for the next semester 

¢ Burlington, Iowa. Under a new plan of the 
board of education, the stadium and _fieldhous« 
will be used in connection with a year-round 
program of public sports activities. During the 
summer boxing classes will be held, under the 
direction of the athletic director 

4 Trenton, Mich. A summer recreational pro 
gram is being carried on at the high school, un 
der the supervision of Mr. Walter D. Farrar. A 
wide variety of games and tennis are offered 
A new feature is a traveling library at the school 
where suggestions are given for summer reading 
and where children gather to hear stories 

@ Fall River, Mass. The school board has voted 
not to fill vacancies occurring through retirements 
and resignations of teachers. Six classrooms will 
be closed in elementary schools where a drop 
in pupils has occurred 

@ Macon, Ga. A new system of grading has 
been introduced, which eliminates the giving of 
pluses and minuses. In the future, report cards 


will be sent to parents six times a year, rather 
than monthly 


@ Lapeer, Mich. The Lapeer High School, in 








cooperation with the Department of Public In- 
struction, is extending the vocational program to 
include apprentice training for boys who are lf 
vears of age or over. The program is intended 
to provide actual farm experience together with 
technical knowledge for boys who desire to make 
farming their lifework 

@ The daily schedules in the junior and senior 
high schools of Traverse City, Mich., have been 
revised completely to allow for full participa- 
tion of all pupils in the extracurricular as well 
as the academic program 

As modified under the direction of Supt. Glenn 
Loomis, high-school classes will open at 8:40 
a.m., and close at 4:00 p.m. The day will be di- 
vided into nine periods, with the two periods 
at noon to be repeated classes, thus giving the 
period from 11:40 to 12:15 to those students 
who carry their lunches. These students will be 
through with classes for the day at 30 p.m. 
City students will have a noon recess from 11:4 
to 1:00 o'clock 

The seventh period will be a special extra- 
curricular period in which both rural and city 
students will participate 

For the added convenience of parents who will 
have children enrolled in both grade and _ high 
schools, schedules have been adjusted so that all 
students will be able to go home for lunch at 
the same time each noon 

@ Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted a plan for eliminating half-year 
grades, which discontinues a system in use since 
1913. Children who are five before Novembet 
30 will be admitted to the kindergarten in Sep 
tember, but none will be admitted in February 
The plan calls for the elimination of half grades 
during the next year through the sixth grade 
by a reclassification of students. The _reclassi- 
fication will be based on chronological and mental 
ages of the children and their scholastic records 
A pupil who completed the first half years 
work of the fifth grade this spring, will either 
begin in the sixth grade in the fall, or start over 
again on the fifth-grade work 
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A Hammond is ideal for leading group singing 

whether it is your entire student body or a small 

section of your Glee Club. Shown here—the Oratorio 
’ Society of the Phoenix, Ariz., Union High School. 
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In the school band or 
orchestra, the Hammond 
is the most single useful 
instrument. Directors 
are using it to augment 
weak sections, to add 
punch to climaxes, and 
to hold the entire en- 
semble together. A stu- 
dent plays the Ham- 
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nical Lamar High School Or- 
chestra, Houston, Tex. 
fy 
ae 0 wonder so , 
At assemblies, graduation exercises, 7 The true and lovely tones of the 
community gatherings, the Hammond Hammond have been praised by out- 
can fill your main auditorium with te standing musicians; they play a big 
t majestic sound—or it can be played Many SC 00 & are part in forming musical taste and 
~ so softly as to be barely heard. The developing appreciation. Among the 
° Fenger High School in Chicago is one P . many school orchestras enhanced with 
of the hundreds of schools which are a Hammond is that of South Hills 
finding t heir Hammondsindispensable. SO en uslaS 1C High School, Pittsburgh. 
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jents There is hardly a phase of school life in which munity say: “How did we ever get along 
il be the Hammond isn’t helping to put things over. without it?”’ 
pm Again and again, when Hammonds have been Yet the Hammond costs only a fraction of 
1:4 installed, faculty, students and the whole com- what you'd expect to pay for such a fine organ; 
requires no costly building alterations; never 
xtra- gets out of tune. Let your nearest dealer demon- 
city strate this remarkable instrument . . . soon. 
< SEND FOR 
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h at 
i Hammond Instrument Company 
stion | 2977 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
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mber Organs in schools. 
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ITS NOW OR NEVER 


For many of your textbooks—It’'s Up to You! 
They can either be made to last a year or so 
longer by protecting them with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


OR they will have to be discarded because of 
their worn out—dirty and dilapidated condition. 


A supply of Holden’s Book Repairing Materials on each teacher’s 
desk will also save many dollars during the school year. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





Teachers and Administration 





WILL STUDY TEACHER TRAINING 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education has extended an 
invitation to thirty colleges and school systems 
to undertake a cooperative study of the prepa- 
ration of teachers and their continued education 
while in service. The study is the first to be 
started by the Commission and is financed with 
grants from the General Education Board total 
ing more than $500,000 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


@ Marblehead, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a suggestion that teachers be paid on a 
52-week basis instead of on the current 40-week 
schedule. If a teacher leaves the school system 
during the year the salary will be computed on 
a 200-day year and a pro rata salary will 
be paid on the 200 days 

4 Athens, Ga. The board of education has 
adopted a pension and retirement system for city 
teachers. It provides that funds will be con- 
tributed jointly by the teachers and the board, 
with the latter paying a minimum of 1 per cent, 
and a maximum of 3 per cent of the payroll, 
and the teachers paying 2 per cent of their salary. 
The age limit is from 60 to 70 vears, the board 
to use its discretion in retiring teachers prior 
to the age of 70. The retirement system will 
become effective with the beginning of the new 
school year in September 

@ The Indiana Teachers’ Association has ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court from 
a decision of the Indiana Supreme Court of last 
May dealing a blow to the teacher tenure law 
in the Ivan R. York case. The Indiana Court 
had held that Mr. York, who had an indefinite 
contract as principal of a high school in Vigo 


County, at a salary ef $2,400 a year, could be 
demoted and suffer a salary change even though 
the position and salary were written into the 
contract. 

The teachers’ association has declared that the 
implications of the court’s decision are far 
reaching and destructive to the fundamental 
principles of teachers’ contracts 

4 Whitinsville, Mass. The school board has 
discontinued the rule proh:biting the employ 
ment of home girls in the schools of Northbridge 
unless applicants have had two years’ experience 
in another town or city. A substitute measure 
was approved that no person will be employed 
as a teacher unless he or she has a degree given 
by a recognized college and has sixteen semester 
hours’ credit in an education course. 

+ Roselle Park, N. 5. The school board has 
made arrangements for the exchange of teaching 
positions during the next school year, at no cost 
to the schools. Two third-grade teachers will 
exchange with two teachers in San Diego, Calif 
It is believed that the arrangement will insure 
an interchange of viewpoints in education togeth- 
er with observations of methods used by others 

@ West Liberty, Ky. The Morgan County 
board of education has passed a rule requiring 
that teachers file their physical-examination cer 
tificates before they assume their duties next 
September. Teachers who have been employed, 
who are reasonably sure they will be unable to 
pass the examination, must notify the county 
superintendent of Morgan County so that plans 
can be made accordingly. 

@ Madison, Ill. The school board has passed 
a rule that teachers must reside within the 
school district. The ruling affects nine members 
of the school staff. 

# Rock Island, Ill. The school board has re 
vised its sick-leave regulations, making them 
more flexible. The days of sick-leave unused will 
be allowed to accumulate up to thirty days 

¢ The county board of education of Barren 
County, Ky., has passed a rule that all teachers 
employed in rural and county high schools must 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


pass a physical examination at the county health 
department. Each teacher will be required to 
furnish a certificate of health before he or 
will be permitted to sign a teaching contract 
¢ The University of Nebraska has been selected 
to participate in a nation-wide study of teacher 
education. It will be chiefly concerned with the 
trairing of teachers in small schools, and will 
promote a program which will emphasize the 
clements of general academic education as well 
as professional aspects 

@ New Yerk, N. Y. Mere thar 1.200 teachers 
and supervisors, who have been holding two pe- 
sitions within the school system. have been ad- 
vised by Supt. Harcld G. Campbell to resign 
their minor posts in order to safeguard their 
principal jobs. Under the Condert-Goldberg law, 
passed at the last regular session of the New 
York State legislature, double-job holding & 
prohibited in any public department or agency, 
and all employment and compensation in extra 
posts will subject teachers and other employees 
to dismissal. The law is aimed chiefly at teach- 
ers who hold both day-school and _ night-school 
appointments, or summer playground assigi- 
ments. Activties as instructors for WPA and 
examiners for new voters, etc., are included in 
the prohibition. It is expected that the law wil 
open numerous jobs to teachers on the reserve 
lists 

COMING CONVENTIONS 

August 15-17 World Congress on Education {@ 
Democracy William Fletcher Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, president 

September 17-2 National Association of Public School 
Boards and School-Board Members, at Knoxville, Tent 
Lynn Thompson, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary 

September 24-26. New York State Council of Super 
tendents, at Saranac Inn. E. I Ackley, Johnstow®, 


Dean 


secretary 


September 28-30. California School Trustees Associ® 
tion, at Oakland. Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, secretary 
September 29. New York State Teachers’ Associatio®, 


Watertown, secretary 
Association, at 


at Watertown. Margaret Higman 
September 29 New York 
Potsdam. Dr. Parl West, Potsdam 


Teachers 
secretary 
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ONE TENNANT MACHINE 
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Does the Whole Job of School Floor Maintenance 


Burnishes seal, wet or dry—polishes—waxes 
—scrubs—sands. 


The Tennant machine cleans the heaviest traffic floors without the use of water. 
The attachments, shown below, can be exchanged quickly without the use of tools. 


(A) buffing drum; (B) steel-wool buffing roll which is factory-made, uniformly 
ready for immediate use, either 8-inch or 


compressed and 


(C) depending on friction required; 
(F) sandpaper sleeve ready for use. 


} 
arum 









E F 


1801 Marshall St. N. E., 


Write today for names of users in your locality. 
sentative will demonstrate the Tennant system for you 
without cost or obligation. 


G. H. TENNANT 


No dust. 


16-inch; 


(D) 16-inch brush; (E) sanding 


Our experienced repre- 


co. 


Established 1870 
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Shown here is the 
Model C, ideal for 
most schools. 
Other sizes are 


available. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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¢ Akron, Ohio. Supt. Ralph H. Waterhcuse, 
in a report to the school board, has listed the 
needs which he feels are essential for the city 
school system Evaluating future educational 
needs under a changing economic and_ social 


world, Superintendent Waterhouse has listed the 
following needs 

1, More adequate 
students 


housing for high-school 


2. Further renovating of old buildings to make 
them modernized 
Expansion of vocational training for boys 


4. A vocational scheol for girls 
5. Units of instruction in industrial plants and 
commercial houses 


6. Re-establishment of manual arts = and 
homemaking subjects 
7. Establishment of a child guidance clinic 


8. Adaptation of the high-school curriculum to 


individual needs 

10. Re-establishment of kindergartens 

# Natick, Mass. The school board has voted 
to return to the single-session plan in the high 
school, beginning with September, 1939. The 
change has been made after three years of double 
sessions. A decrease in attendance in the various 
schools hastened the action 

# Chicopee, Mass. Teaching of the Polish lan 
fuage in the high school has been authorized by 
the M hool board 

# Omaha, Nebr. The school board has voted 
to cut the school year from 36 to 33 weeks, 
beginning with the new school term in September 
A three-week shutdown will occur after the usual 
Christmas vacation. The action of the board fol 
lowed the defeat of the proposal to increase the 
school tax levy and was deemed necessary to 
balance expenditures with the school income 


@ Madison, Ill. The school board has purchased 
workmen’s compensation insurance for all school 


employees. The insurance will cost the board 
about $180 per year 
¢ Springfield, Mass. The board of education 


has voted to seek control of repairs and remain- 


ing powers not granted at the time it took over 
operation and control of buildings and grounds 
four vears ago. At that time it was left with 
the city council to designate the agent to carry 
out repairs, and the council named the super 
intendent of buildings, acting under the super- 
vision of the property committee. It was pointed 
out that the four-year operation by the school 
board has greatly reduced costs, and that this 


year’s appropriation is 15 per cent lower than it 
was tour years ago 

¢ Denver, Colo. The board of education has 
approved important administrative changes 
involving changes in teaching positions and re 
organization of departments. The present depart 
ment of research will be discontinued and a 
department of instruction will be created, to be 
responsible for the activities of the curriculum, 
supervision, and instruction departments. The 
activities of the research department will be 
combined with those in the department of special 
services, and a new department to be known as 
the department of research and special school 
service will be created. Mr. Roy H. Hinderman 
has been appointed director of the Department 
of Research, and Dr. Gilbert S. Willey has been 
named director of the Department of Instruction 
@ St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
proposed a survey of the school business depart 
ment with a view of making improvements in the 
auditing and accounting control of city school 
funds. It is planned to take out fidelity bonds 
ind robbery insurance to cover all persons re 
quiring this protection but now not covered 
Other changes proposed are the establishment 
of adequate financial reports and a comprehen 
ive policy for the protection of funds against 
bank failures 


board of educa- 
building staff by 
employees retained 
pay during the sum 
saving of $36,000 in 


¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
tion has reduced the school 
thirty employees. The 205 
stand to lose two weeks’ 
mer in order to effect a 
salaries 

¢ Battle Creek, Mich. The school board has 
discontinued midyear promotions, permitting the 
elementary schools to return to the full-year 
organization. The plan will permit teachers to 
handle more efficiently larger groups of pupils 
to be assigned to them next fall as a result of 
staff curtailments 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The board of educa- 
tion has adopted new rules, eliminating the old 
committee system of handling school affairs. The 
rules abolish all committees and place school 
matters before the whole board. Particularly 
significant is the elimination of the purchasing, 
oil, gas, buildings and grounds committees, which 


the old board had used for closed sessions in 
handling the board affairs 
4 Providence, R. I Six occupational co- 


ordinators, to act as liaison officers between the 
industries and the city schools will be appointed 
shortly by the board of education. These co 
ordinators will try to effect a closer relationship 
between the industries and the vocational educa- 
tion deparment 

¢ New Castle, Ind The school board has 
established a schoolbook rental library for the 
grade and high schools. The plan, it is estimated, 
will save parents $15,000 a year 


¢ Holdenville, Okla. The school board has pur 
chased $700 worth of equipment for the high 
school band. This includes $200 worth of music, 
three baritones and four French horns 


4 Detroit, Mich. A new policy in postgraduate 
work has been inaugurated in the high schools, 
under an order of the school board. All post 
graduate high-school courses in social studies, 
mathematics, and science for prospective college 
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AMERICAN BICYCLE RACKS 
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The PERMANENT and ECONOMICAL sovution 
to that BICYCLE PARKING PROBLEM 


The renewed popularity of Bicycles has in a safe and secure position and in an 
created a major SPACE PROBLEM for orderly condition. Photo at left shows the 
School Authorities in every section of the orderly and convenient method of Bicycle 
country. Where no provision is made for parking in American Racks ; 

orderly parking, Bicycles are to be found Hundreds of school systems throughout the 
leaning against buildings, against fences nation have _ installed American Bicycle 
against trees and sprawled rampant in a Racks during the past few months. Obtain 
confused and disorderly position on the able in sizes which accommodate 33, 44 
school ground. The AMERICAN BICYCLI or 66 Bicycles, these convenient and neces 
RACK offers the permanent and economica sary units are being adopted because of their 
solution to this perplexing problem outstanding construction and __ efficiency 


Available in portable or stationary models, 
ELIMINATES THE UNSIGHTLY DISORDER these strong, rigid. and durable units aie 
The American Bicycle Rack makes it pos utmost value. Send today for completely 


sible for the youngsters to park their Bicycles illustrated literature and prices 
SEND TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT @ FOOT BATHS @ CHAIN LINK TENNIS NETS 
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students will be centralized in the Northern has approved a suggestion of Peter H. Moll, a remodeled to conveniently accommodate all of 








High School member, that the name of the rooms be changed the activities of the board } 

¢ Valparaiso, Ind. The school board has let to special health rooms, and that Dr. J. L. Lavan, @ Fall River, Mass. The board of education | a, 
the contract for the construction of a new junior health officer, be allowed to supervise the admis has adopted an economy program for the schools, | 
high-school and grade-school building, to cost sion and release of children. A proposal to close — calling for the closing of six rooms in elementary 
$200.000. Mr. Walter Scholer. of Lafayette, is the rooms, discussed last spring, had aroused schools and the elimination of seven teaching ~ 
the architect resentment on the part of parents of pupils now positions. The decrease in teachers and the clos- Pe 

4 Okmulgee, Okla. The board of education in the rooms ing of rooms will be possible because of an 
cooperated with the local commerce body in a @ Everett, Mass. The schocl board has opened’ expected drop of 200 pupils in the school et 
Fourth of July celebration, including a fireworks ill the school yards of the city to children up to — enrollment D 
display, which was staged in the school stadium the age of 14 years, under the supervision of the @ Revere, Mass Beginning July first, all 
The community-w de fireworks plan aims to sate park board. WPA instructors are on duty in janitors in the school system took salary cuts J oa 
guard lives and property in the community and each of the yards of 20 per cent. This was ordered by the schoo J . 
has become an annual event, with some 15,000 @ Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Preparations are going board because the janitors had received full pay 
men, women, and children participating forward for moving the headquarters of the since the first of the year, while other school 

4 Pendleton, Oreg. The board of school direc school board from its present location to the department employees had taken a 10 per cent gr 
tors of Dist. No. 16, Umatilla County, Oreg., has abandoned Grant School. The building will be reduction 

for the past fifteen years, designated the superin mm 
tendent of schools as school clerk. This procedure ar 
has been found in practice to be eminently li 
satisfactory. The superimtendent serves without fc 
additional salary. The advantages both to the as 
board and to the administration are quite obvious Fr 
to all superintendents who find school clerks ai 
gradually assuming administrat:ve responsibilities 

4 Peoria, Ill. The new seven-member school p 
board will have seven departments, which will a 
give each member a chairmanship. The depart 

ments are education, school property, finance, 3 
cafeteria, rules and auditing, and printing and h 
supplies 

@ Columbus, Nebr. The school board has . 
adopted a new regulation, changing the entry age 
of children in the kindergarten from four years ’ 
and five and one-half months, to four years and ( 
nine months. The rule takes effect on Septem $ 
ber first C 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
designated 22 school playgrounds for use in con 
nection with a recreat.on program during the 
— a or ae —_ tees the junior SEVE N- VAN school board supplants Peoria, [Mlinois, 21-member board. The new board , 
¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of educa took office July 1. From left to right — Walter I. Miller, Glenn L. Freres, William B. : 
tion has voted to continue the open-window Stone, Dr. B. H. Trewyn, president, Joseph Malone, George W. Yingst and Louis O. | 


rooms during the school year 1939-40. The board Semlow.— (Peoria Star Photo 
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Per Pupil Costs in City Schools, 1937-38 
Prepared by Lula Mae Comstock. Price, 5 
letin 86, 1939, U. S. Office of 
D.C 
This annual study of costs of city 
conflicting 
the 319 


cents. Bul 
Education, Washington 
schools reflects few 
tendencies. It reports the current 
school systems for the 


and is limited to the costs of full-time day schools 


expenses of 


large city year 1937-38 


The author calls attention to the fact that some care 
must be taken in interpreting the data because the pro 
gram of stud’es and the services offered vary greatly with 
cities in the same population group. For example, trans 
portation, medical inspection, and public library services 
are included in some cities but not in others. Further 
living costs vary enormously and special appropriations 
for such purposes like teacher retirement are items of 


cost in only a number of cities 

In Group I, 69 cities of 100,000 population and more 
the total current cost varied from $50.41 to $164.40. The 
average cost was $120.87 

In Greup Il comprising 80 cities of 30,000 to 100.000 
Population, the cost varied $42.66 to $213.13. The 
average was 


from 
$98.9] 

In Group III, which includes 85 cities of 10,000 to 
30.000 population the 
highest was $147.59 

In Group IV 
Population. the 
the average was 


The estimated 


lowest cost was $30.12, and the 
The average of Group III was $80.53 
including 85 cities of 2.500 to 10,000 
costs ranged from $33.58 to $173.78, and 
$101.48 

total cost per pupil in average daily 


attendance in all city school systems in 1938 was $101.48 
= the $120.87 total cost in the average city 
$3.72 


or 3.1 per cent, 


of Group I 


went for general control: $93.96 
or 77.7 oc 
* (7.7 per cent, for instruction; $10.95, or 9.1 per cent, 


for operation of plant; $4.89, or 4 per 
plant; $2.78, or 2.3 per cent, for 


cent, for main 
teng f 
ance © co-ordinate 


activities: and $4 57, or 3.8 per cent, for fixed charges 
The study reveals an increase in the average cost per 

Pupil in all items except co-ordinate activities and 

auxiliary agencies, in Group III where there was a de 


Crease of 4 


per cent 
Where the re 


in fixed charges, and 
was a decrease of 14.6 per cent 


in Group IV 


EVERY C 
SEATING EQUIPMENT FOR 
DESIGN AND QUALITY AT MODERA’ 


IRWIS 
Grand Rapids 


reaching as a Career 


Paper, 34 pages. Published by The Institute for Re 


Chicago, Ill 
Teaching is 


search 
stimulation, direction, and 
pupils. It 
their knowledge and changing their attitudes and behavior 
rhe first duty of the teacher is to set up objectives and 
to determine what he desires to accomplish by 
teacher know the 
and must know what he 
rhe present 


essentially the 


guidance of the learning of results in increasing 


means ol 


teaching. The must pupils whom he 


teaches aims to achieve in them 
duties, per 
selection, tenure 
teaching. A brief 


readings on the 


pamphlet discusses teaching 


sonal qualifications, salaries 


training 
retirement and and ethics in 
bibliography of 
appended 
List of Inspected Electrical Equipment 
Paper, 430 pages. Published by the National 
Inc., Chicago, Tl 

This bulletin 
electrical 


pensions 


suggested subject is 


Laboratories 


listing of inspected 


1939. It 


complete 


May 1 


provides a 


equipment up to replaces all 


similar lists and bulletins of earlier date 
Tax Legislation Affecting State School Revenues, 
1934-1938 

Paper, 158 pages. Bulletin No. 3, May, 1939, issued 
by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C 

The bulletin discusses such topics as income taxes 


general sales taxes, chain-store taxes, selective sales taxes 


severance inheritance and gift 
taxes, and 

state school 
witnessed a 

While clear 
the school revenue measures passed, certain tendencies are 
discernible to 
education A 


taxes taxes, corporation 


these affect 


five-year period 


taxes, license 
the support of 


1934-1938 


property taxes as 


systems. The 


gradual but incomplete _ re 


covery there appears to be no pattern in 


indicate the future financ’ng of publi 


separate section has been devoted to Se 


lective Sales Taxes. The scope of the section on License 
Taxes has been restricted, and the section on Corpora 
tion Taxes has been slightly enlarged over earlier 
bulletins 
Pets Are Fun 

By Dorothea Park. Cloth, 96 pages, illustrated. 68 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass 

Jerry and Sally and their neighbor Billy have a busy 
life caring for their pets, a pony, dog, cat, parrot, rabbits 
chickens, and a donkey. The book is intended for the 


first grade 


ATING 
a Wew York City 


TE PRICE F 


—$— << 


AUGUST 1, 1939 


NTS WHEN NEEDED AND AT THE 


EVERY DOLLAR SPENT SEND 


COMPANY 


AUDITORIUM REQUIRE= 
ay OVER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 





The Good Neighbors 
By Delia Goetz and Varian Fry 
lished by 


Paper, 96 pages. Pub 
Foreign Policies Association. Distributed by 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, N. ¥ 

This Headline Book tells interesting 
about the countries of the western hemisphere 
their economic and political history and present 
which so importantly affect our total welfare 
Funds Subject to Annuity Agreements 

Prepared by J. Harvey Cain. Paper, 32 pages 
No. 15, April, 1939, of the American Council on 
tion, Washington, D. C 

This study 


many things 
particularly 


relations 


Bulletin 
Educa 


sets forth guiding principles to be 
in accepting and administering funds 
calls attention to 
involved in accepting such 


followed 
subject to annuity 


risks 


institu 


obligations and 
funds for financing of 


agreements. It 


higher education 
Down Our Street 

By Arthur I. Gates, 
Peardon. Cloth, 202 pages 
Company, New York, N. ¥ 

The formal first reader of the ‘New Work-Play 
Series. A complete teachers’ manual is provided 
Salaries Paid Teachers in Cities of From 2,500 to 30,000 

Population in 1938-39 

Tabulations III-A, IV-A, and 
pared and published by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C 

The data for this report was obtained from the 1938-39 


tions of 


Miriam B 
Price, 


Huber, and Celeste C 
$1.48. The Macmillan 


Books 


V-A, June, 1939. Pre 


salary survey of the research division of the N.E.A. It 
includes salaries paid to elementary and _ kindergarten 
teachers and salaries paid to high-school teachers 


Salaries Paid School 
Officers, 1938-39, 
Population 


Administrative and Supervisory 
in 212 Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
It is conceded that the type of for school 
different cities 
the salaries listed 
different 


organization 


administration and supervision varies in 


Because of this fact it is apparent that 


pertain to officers exercising somewhat functions 


The present pamphlet is a report of salaries paid to 
such administrators as associate, assistant, and deputy 
superintendents, business managers, attendance officers, 


ass stant directors, 
and assistant supervisors of the various special 
secretaries of the board 

superintendents of 


schools 


head custodians. head nurses, directors 
supervisors 
subjects secretaries of the super- 
intendent buildings, and superinten 


dents of 
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NYSTROM SHELDON 


Laboratory 
and Vocational Furniture 


MAPS GLOB CHARTS 


GEOGRAPHY MAPS 
For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 


States and World—large, simple and brightly colored are for beginners. 
For junior and senior high schools special series of economic maps of 


both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series includes the Old World Back 
ground. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and Wilgus 
Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C38 catalog lists a complete line for all 
biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 
the most technical anatomical forms. 





Sheldon’s forty years experience in planning and exclusively 
manufacturing Science and Vocational Equipment for schools 
makes available to you a service unequaled anywhere. You 
are welcome to take advantage of it. A trained ‘“Sheldon” 
Representative is located near you and our 250 page catalog, 
No. 24, is available free upon request. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY wiesicn 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





SHALL SCHOOL BUDGETS BE whether one party or the other is in power. The physically, intellectually, and morally. A_ cus 
DETERMINED BY BOARDS same need to properly house the children ts todian, for instance, must do more than keep J ( 





OF EDUCATION? present, and proper heat and ventilation are 1 schoolhouse clean Many boys will observe him 
2 ‘ sonal necessary regardless of other outside differences closely and pattern their lives from observation 
(Concluded from page 30) There is too much difference in the objectives ot of his actions. Selecting school sites, designing 
educational progress has been local freedom and a municipal corporation and a school corporation and erecting school buildings, purchasing school il 
the experimentation which this freedom has to subject the latter to the hazards of the former supplies, all require separate management and ; 
encouraged Education is less able to stand these changes than direction. It would be ridiculous to assume that 4 
“It is important,” states Dr. Geo. D. Strayer other units school administrator could do an efficient job of d 
“that all the people should feel responsible for designing and equipping a county hospital, city v 
their government. In no area is it more necessary Big Enough for Separate Action hall, or city jail, all of which are specialized h 
than in the provision of public education that In the fifth place, public education is of sut functions outside the score of the educator. The P 
the thinking, desires, and ambitions of the people ficient magnitude and importance, and of such same holds true when it is assumed that the ; 
be made effective.” a specialized nature to justify separate treatment greatest efficiency can be attained when 4 . 
In the fourth place, long-term planning is dif The very magnitude, from the point of view of | Municipal officer attempts to exercise judgment on 
ficult if not impossible if the educational board expenditures, justifies special attention. Compar a specialized school problem ( 
is not fiscally independent. Partisan offices change jing municipal expenditures with those of the If it is true that it is desirable for the full ad t 
more often than school boards and when they school in manv localities it will be found, in the ministrative control to remain with school aw . 
do, policies usually change. Generally, even with majority of cases, that school expenditures equal thorities, that greater efficiency is obtained by 
a change of personnel on a school board, the all the other expenditures combined. The invested having authorities always linked with fr : 
policies are not altered fundamentally. It is not capital of a school system is usually the largest sponsibility, that local initiative is stimulated 
uncommon for school-board members to serve single investment that a community has. It is when the school board enjoys full financial in [ 
uninterruptedly for fifteen to twenty years. The truly a business that is large enough to justify dependence, that long-term planning is essential P 
average length of service for a member of a city separate and distinct consideration and yet practically impossible when a board 0 ' 
council or mayor is relatively short. Changes in Every great American leader has stressed the ¢ducation must submit its budget for final ap 
the personnel or changes in policy do not allow importance of public education. It is a distinctly proval to another governmental bedy, and if the | 
continuity. Yet continuity is of the utmost im American institution, transcending all other gov size and importance, and specialized charactet 
portance in educational administration. The very ernmental functions. This is true because every of public education justifies separate attention ( 
character of education and its financial magnitude other function in a democracy such as ours is then school budgets should be determined by , 
makes a year-to-year program ineffective. Cur dependent upon a successful education program independent boards of education f 
Sia tart toe’ ten Nemeacy cca sf ma tage meetin ood Oe arenas Ohne re, aes, Sa 
‘ +. 4 et | ¢ ‘ £ an Mm, pment been elected superintendent of the Clearcreek Township 
balances must be accumulated over a long period of leadership. Public education is so fundamental schools in Stoutsville ¢ 
of time. A building program, in order to be at all in character, so unique in its functions that ther @ Mr. Rocer K. Poorer has been elected superintendet! 
reasonable, must be extended over many years should be no hesitation to treat its peculiar of schools at Westford, Mass. He succeeds Robert © , 
in order not to create too great a tax burden problems and needs separately rt al Mla «asia — | 
. - rr i . . , ( ne assista é 
Sait ennai governments are replaced sx book ‘ baits bar eter say De — cometen ot University of Cincinnati, has ?_— 

é i Sis s g specialized makes it virtually pointed Director of Research for the Cincinnati Publi 
because of considerations that have no bearing mandatory that its problems be handled — Schools 
on education and yet, in the process of reforming separately. The needs of public education differ @ The board of directors of School Dist. No. 16, # 
municipal practices, school policies of long stand- from other governmental functions. The per Umatilla County, Oreg has reorganized for the ye 
ing are thrown overboard. This makes planning sonnel, both certificated and noncertificated, must 1939-40, with the re-election of C. H. Pentanp “ 
beyond . relatively short period of time useless be chosen with respect to their peculiar respon ceed ox canon holdoves aoa a BH | 
Still, arithmetic and ding must be taught sibilities They must be a _ superior group PeNntanp, C. L. Sweex, and R. M. CromMMeLiIn | 
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TWICE AS 


You Get More for your money from Neo-Shine because it has 
a wax content 50% greater than any ordinary non-buffing wax. 


Carlos slay bight 


balanced. 


That is why one application alone lays a beautifully lustrous, 
traffic-resisting wax film that lasts twice as long. 


DENVER 


In addition, Neo-Shine’s ingredients—No. 1 Carnauba Wax, our 
special emulsifier, and bleached, bone-dry shellac 
Thus, Neo-Shine’s wax film is sufficiently durable to 
withstand the hardest wear—a film soft enough to prevent pow- 
dering or marring, yet hard enough to give a smooth, dirt-repel- 
ling, water-resisting surface that stays bright. 


You owe it to your school to try Neo-Shine. For you can’t buy 
a more lasting or more economical floor wax 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


HUNTINGTON 
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are correctly 


at any price. 





INDIANA TORONTO 





NEO-SHINI. 


WATERPROOF - SELF-BUFFING - WAX 





OPPORTUNITIES IN SCHOOL 
FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 


Concluded from page 29) 


ing force of human beings. A group re- 
cruited hurriedly, for an unusual purpose 


and for unfamiliar work, will not proceed 


with machinelike precision. One should 
hold as close as possible to the type 
of organization he believes in, but must 


be prepared for more or less wide devia- 
tions in practice. There bound to be a 
disconcerting amount of individual failure 
to succeed on certain Commissions, to stay 
within prerogatives, to avoid duplication, 
conflicts, and irritation. Uncertainty, con- 
fusion, and inefficiency may appear to be 
the chief characteristics of the work. Lead- 
ers often have to choose between orderli- 
ness and between 
ganization and having work 
and expeditiously; between a 
irritating worker, and none at 
all. Campaign leadership is not the place 
lor an idealist. 


enthusiasm; good 
pring iples of or 
done well 


disturbing. 


When at last the campaign draws to an 
end, there will still be a surprising number 
1 people who have not heard that there 
Was a campaign, or that the schools had 
iny issue up for vote. There will be far 
more who have not heard enough about 
the matter to develop a conviction one way 


the other —and they cast the ballot 
iside at the polls. And there is the great 
throng who do not care enough about any- 


t} 


thing to go to the polls at all. But those 


who have the campaign at heart think 
of the votes that they possibly can get, 
knowing that many issues are won or lost 
by just one vote in each precinct. And for 
that one vote they work to the limit of 


their ability and their strength. 
THE SCHOOL BOARD OUT- 


LINES THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT’S JOB 


(Concluded fron page ) 


) Where more than three applicants ap- 
pear qualified for a_ position, 
three in his opinion best 
the committee’s appraisal. 

The superintendent shall recommend 
the assignment, transfer, and promotion of 
all employees of the board. When neces- 
sary, he shall recommend the suspension 
or dismissal of emplovees of the board. 

The superintendent shall through con- 
ference with principals and teachers, main- 
tain discipline among pupils of the 
svstem. Pupils may be suspended until 
the school committee meets, if such action 
from school will 
recommendation of the 


select the 
qualified, for 


is necessary. Expulsion 
follow only on 
superintendent and vote of the committee 

9. The superintendent shall keep a 
continuous census and enforce compulsory 
attendance laws 

10. The superintendent shall 
spec ifications of proposed pupil 


prepare 
‘ransporta- 
tion in such form that specifications may 
be released for bids to those interested. 


11. The superintendent shall have con- 
trol and supervision of all school buildings, 
grounds, and equipment. 

12. The superintendent shall have the 
authority to close any school or schools 
temporarily, whenever conditions are such 
as to endanger the health of the pupils. 

The superintendent may delegate to 
subordinates any of the powers and duties 
which the board has entrusted to him, but 
in every instance he shall continue to be 
responsible to the board for the execution 
of the powers and duties delegated. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

@ Pawtucket, R. I. The school board has ap 
proved a budget of $918,425 for the school year 
1939-40, which is an increase of 
the estimate of $889,998 tor 1938 
¢ Beatrice, Nebr. The school board has voted 
to reduce its expenditures for the 1940 school 
vear in order to keep the school tax levy at or 
under 19 mills. The levy for 1938 was 18.88 mills 
@ St. Joseph, Mo. A budget of $890,000 for the 
year 1939-40 has been adopted by the 
board. The shows a decrease of $14,000 
from the 


$29,000 over 


| hool 
budget 
estimate olf 1938 


@ Muskegon, Mich. The budgct for the year 
1930-40 has been set at $1,026,108. The actual 
budget for operating purposes is $779,026, and 


the debt service item is $247.08: 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education has 
idopted i budget of $1,566,394 tor the school 
vear 1939-4( It is estimated that the income 
will take care of the budget, with a small cash 
balance remaining 

@ Topeka, Kans. The 


in economy program 


school board has adopted 
The health department will 
jlidated, a proposed addition for the 
Roosevelt School will be delayed, and bonds will 


be voted for the State Street School 


be conn 
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MEDART Telescopic GYM SEATS 


—— 


August, 1939 








ra 
New 








Tage 
Chair 


Seat 5 ply 5/16” Birch Veneer, compound 
curve, manufactured with casein glue; or 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat 
veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 

Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when 
chair is open for use. 

The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1x 
34" beaded rolled channel steel. 


Pattern No. 6066 


Let “Medart” help you 
plan the seating for 
your new or old gym 


Safe to use and safe to operate. 
teles- 
copic principle of operation... . 
Occupies 


-++Employs the modern 
minimum floor area when “nested” thus 


freeing valuable floor space for class use. ... Easily 





installed in existing buildings as well as in new gym- 
**Medart” 
by the oldest manufacturer of gymnasium apparatus, 
basketball backstops, lockers, lockerobes, playground 


nasiums....One hundred per cent 


apparatus, and pool equipment. 


Write for catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





3530 DEKALB ST. » » » » »&® 2» » 


SCOUTING CALIFORNIA’S 
ACTIVITY CLASSROOMS 
(Concluded from page 40) 
ditions and the possibilities inherent in the 
plan. Bold corrective surgery can do 
wonders with wood-frame construction. 
School units can be cut, moved bodily 
or extended at far less than the reproduc- 
tion cost. Two standard primary class- 
rooms, for example, can be merged into 
one large activity room, by moving parti- 
tions, with valuable space left over for 
auxiliary purposes. Given the space to 
work in, a tandem pair of old-style class- 
rooms can be transformed into full-size 
activity classrooms simply by cutting them 
apart, moving the freed portion about 20 
feet away and building in the gap between. 
Of course, such operations are not entirely 
painless operations never are but 
they can be made quite economically, con- 
sidering what is to be gained. Under favor- 
ing conditions an old school can be fairly 
rejuvenated, and made reasonably con- 
sistent with the activity program through- 
out. And modernizing for this purpose may 
well be considered entirely for its own 
sake, without reference to the enrollment. 

The foregoing ideas are based upon the 
assumption that the same internal, self- 
contained type of activity program will be 
carried in all six grades of the elementary 
school. An alternative may be worth men- 
tioning once more, to help where the build- 


built 


The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
would sustain a weight of 2105 pounds 
before failure developed. 

Write for catalog and prices. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


READING, MICHIGAN 





ing situation is more difficult. That is, to 
functionize only the primary grades, by 
suitable classroom alterations, and then 
add for the upper grades specialized rooms 
for creative work, elementary science, and 
the like, putting these grades on a modified 
departmental-activity Specialized 
elementary rooms of this type are 
occasionally seen, as in the Needham 
school at Lodi. 

However, going back to my remarks at 
the beginning, this is one of the school- 
man’s own special problems. He is the 
one to say whether, and how much, op- 
erations and combinations of this kind will 
be worth while. The point is, that where 
the need exists, significant changes can 
often be effected without prohibitive cost. 

From a wider point of view, which | 
shall be presumptuous enough to take, it 
seems evident that our elementary schools 
are in a process of transition and, however 
we look upon it, according to our leanings, 
this process is well under way. The activity 
program seems to be a “going concern” 
it has been generally accepted throughout 
all the progressive areas of the United 
States. More than that, there is at least 
a leaven of progressive feeling in the body 
of our teaching forces a quiet, unofficial 
but spontaneous interest showing forth in 
so-called “special” or ‘experimental’ 
classes here and there in the midst of 
traditional pedagogic surroundings. And 


basis. 


this interest is not confined to the young 
in years. It is evident also — and finally — 
that development in this direction, both 
intimate and official, is being critically 
hampered by the inadequacies of the tradi- 
tional classroom. Thus, _ progressively 
speaking, a vicious circle is maintained, in 
which adequate housing can’t be had un- 
less the activity program fully justifies it- 
self, and that in turn can’t be accomplished 
without adequate housing. The inertia of 
old standards and practices is a similar 
factor. A quiescent period simply prolongs 
the deadlock. A school-building program, 
on the other hand, creates a most effective 
situation and sometimes a most search- 
ing one for bringing out the opposition 
of these influences and the need for some 
kind of reconciliation between them, what- 
ever form that may take. As ventured at 
the beginning, it would seem both a logical 
and a happy issue if some long-delayed at- 
tentions to the elementary grades are in- 
volved. This whole situation, obviously, is 
one in which the architect’s cooperation 
and services may well be concerned, and 
which should be approached with open, 
unbiased minds and with a single eye 
the common good. 


@ The school board of Tacoma, Wash., has elected 
Dr. Joun W. Grirritu as president. Mrs. AGNES M 
FUNK was elected vice-pres dent 

@ Mr. Frank Hanicut has been elected president of the 
school board at Buchanan, Mich. Mrs. W. A. Rice ¥® 
elected secretary, and LoweLt SwemM treasurer 
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SOUND PICTURE PROJECTOR 
THAT FITS EVERY NEED 


It identifies a group of highly trained men who are 
authorized to demonstrate the new revolutionary all 
purpose Add + A + Unit Sound Projector—and who 
are qualified to intelligently recommend and advise 
in all matters of Audio-Visual Education. 
Let them help you! Address your inquiry to 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Los Angeles New York 
PROJECTORS 











ANIMATOPHONE 162 SOUND 


A SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
I , 
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HARD WEAR 
ACTUALLY 
IMPROVES ! 


Shaped, tempered masonite seats are 
exclusive with Royal folding chairs. 
This material will never split, peel, 
warp or develop rough edges. Usage 
gives the finish extra toughness. Bet- 


ter chairs just aren't made! 





MANY DESIGNS TO 
CHOOSE FROM... 


Illustrated are but two of Royal’s many 
folding chairs. All are available with 
steel seats —- shaped, tempered mason- 
ite seats shaped, upholstered seats, 
and shaped, upholstered backs. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1143 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Send me your brochure on Royal folding chairs. 


Name of Institution 
Attn. of 

Address 

City and State 


land were included and the district thus formed half the normal attention from his teacher. 


TERED " aT] — ~ pe a 
INT’S ANALYSIS OF THE attempted to operate complete grade- and Three years ago this situation was changed, and 
TAX PROBLEM high-school system. Common sense should have now Fargo admits children only in September. 
(Continued from page 32) indicated clearly that cost of such a school Already the teaching force has been decreased 


the smaller community. They would have the 
chance to learn bookkeeping, public speaking, 
music, art, and many other subjects that the 
size of the smaller school will always prohibit 
The county-seat town would likewise be glad 


built 

building, they paid the Four years ago Fargo decided to combine 
difference in heavy insurance premiums. At length the educational management and business man 
the inevitable happened 


plant could not be borne by five sections. This by three, and the change over will not be 
board of education 
construct a_ fireproof 


a school. Failing to completed for four more years 


and the building was agement under one head. A salary of $2,100 


' 4 destroyed by fire. instead of using the was saved, and the office details were reorgan 
to have these extra students, because its receipts ; ; ; . ° 
, ee insurance money construct a new school, ized and reassigned. Although four persons are 
Irom nonresident high-school tuition would be : : 
, pe they used it for current expense. Now that school now doing what five people formerly did, no 
increased. The smaller community would have # : yond : 
district, drawing support from only five one feels overworked. Three years ago Fargo 
no bond issue to ret.re, no plant to operate, no . ; . 
sections of land, is trying to run a school system decided to abandon a three-room school build- 
insurance to pay. Its only expense would come , : ae ' 
- and retire two bond issues, one on the building ing, and send the children to other near-by build- 
Irom transporting its pupils less than seven miles . ee 
daily now standing and on the building that ings where abundant seating space awaited them 


— burned down. 
I would not presume to criticize the Federal 


An annual saving of $5,500 was effected by this 


: ~ , The annual cost insurance can almost in- decision. Three years ago, because one of the 
Government for its efforts to alleviate distress : ; . ; . : 

} " , variably be reduced. A Minnesota school superin junior high schools in Fargo was slightly over- 
Y providing public works projects. Many fed . oon ; : 

“al oe : , tendent threw out nondescript fire extin staffed, a promising teacher of science was re 
eral projects have been benefic:al, and many , “ew ; ie 

h } yar b guishers, replacing them with others bearing the lieved of half of his teaching duties and assigned 
lave been self-liquidating. Many, however, have 


. underwriters’ label 
resulted in financial burdens that will be 


excessive when the time comes to pay the piper. 


’ . during the first 
Federal money should not be made so attractive 


premium paid the 


reduction in the annual the half-time task of supervising buildings and 


of the new equipment grounds. The economies that he has worked out 
The annual cost was have been spectacular, but I shall cite only one 


, decreased still further through investing a few example. In the space of three years, through 
and easy that any community, regardless of its ati ralw : ‘ 
: : . . dollars in better electrical wiring. A study of a process of reseating valves, replacing leaky 
ize, tuture needs, or financial condition, can : ' . ; i - ; ; 
secure it the merits of five-year policies and coinsurance faucets, and repairing drinking fountains, the 
F will likewise be profitable. A carefully form water bill has been cut from a possible $6,600 
inally, we come to reorganizations and econ ; 2 . 7 
nantes : ulated annual budget another means of con per year to less than $3,000. On this item alone, 
mies, that can be accomplished through more - , - , oe : 
ffi ‘ ‘ trolling expenditures and of effecting economies a saving has been effected sufficient to pay the 
eticient local management. Some of the examples pn : : 
that | mw To produce such budget requires hours of salaries of two teachers. Such economies as 
iat shall present are possibly extreme. They 7 . pi 
indicate. } } S cheal oiiesiaies work. To follow requires will power and these cannot be effected everywhere. The mere 
: ce, nowever, mMases O schoot administra , : 
{ I courage. Drawn up with a full knowledge of, mention of them will be suggestive of things 
lon to which attention may well be given. A , 
and in terms of, available resources, it gives that are worthy of study 


number of years ago a North Dakota village, 
e.ther through carelessness, or through an effort 


rt » ‘ to say, “No.” 
® save money, allowed its depositary bonds to 


a board of education stamina and the power 


Good Teachers an Economy 


lapse. During tk 1 of ti in which tl May I use the system which I repre There is one form of economy, however, that 
“ £ le period oO me 1 ( 1€ , , . : , , : 
bank ; sent for several illustrations, endeavoring in doing is always harmful. I refer to the elimination 
ank deposits were not properly protected, the ; ; bo Pas, noi 
bank {ail aed so to indicate possible sources of waste in local of a capable teacher so that a cheaper teacher 
ank tailed. In this case, inefficiency was costly 


school systems. Until four years ago, the schools can be engaged. A good teacher is always an 


Capital Investment v Operation of Fargo followed the policy of admitting chil economy In one of our elementary buildings in 
. : dren into the first grades in January as well Fargo, we inherited this year from a large 
Costs as in September each teacher in the eastern city, a lad who just before coming to 
A community in a near-by state decided to schools had double the normal number of recita us, had a record of 27 consecutive days of 


work out a consolidation Only five sections of tion preparations and each pupil received only truancy. His old habits reasserted themselves in 







































































Fargo. The teachers in his building decided to 
combine forces and make school so attractive 
to him that he would want to attend. A cure 
that appears to be permanent has resulted. Who 
of us can estimate in dollars and cents the 
amount that has been saved the state and nation 
in the transformation of the character of 
this boy? 

Several years ago in a Minnesota city, a 
potential outlaw presented himself for high 
school enrollment Not a_ single redeeming 
quality seemed evident. Nevertheless, a sympa 
thetic teacher managed to find his weak spot, 
secured his confidence, gave him ideals, and 
created a real transformation in his disposition 
He graduated from high school and today is 
earning his living as a respectable citizen. Here 
again, who can estimate what the state has 
saved through this boy’s having become an 
honorable citizen and not a gangster? Do not 
economize on the teaching process itself. Secure 
good teachers and pay them reasonable wages, 
and your investment will return to you mani- 
fold. The economies which I have been urging 
through reorganization are designed to make it 
unnecessary to penalize the teacher, and through 
her penalize the children 

A few years ago in a southern state, the 
communities of Arndale and Hammondsville had 
rival teams of fighting roosters. Each com 
munity lived for the day in June when the 
annual cock fight was to take place. Arndale’s 
team of four game cocks was carefully nursed 
and trained, and on the day of the meet, turned 
over to a darky boy to be taken to Ham 
mondsville, This lad, unaware, of the ways of 
fighting cocks, placed all in a single crate, loaded 
the crate on the rear of a truck, and started off 
to Hammondsville. Somewhere along the road, 
things began to happen. Arriving at his destina- 
tion, Sam removed the crate, opened the lid, 
and looked in. There, dead on their backs, lay 
three of the prize contestants, with the fourth 
completely exhausted and scarcely able to open 
his eyes. In disgust, the darky boy exclaimed, 
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all on the same side 
constructive 


dent of schools at Versailles 


He succeeds James B 


superintendent 


of James H retiring superintendent of schools of 


was paid by 


@ Mr. Wittiam J. Crock, formerly principal of the high 
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BAPAAVOSEERABED 
TO PRESERVE YOUR BLACKBOARDS §. 
rYGIZIA FORSYTE ‘ 


O60 S Pal OFF 


THE DUSTLESS PURE CHALK CRAYON 


@ Free from ¢rit, Flinr, 
\ or sand to mar your 
\N blackboerdas 


Me Easily legible 
,* 

N or Write Us for Sample 
XY CHALK a FOR 1o4 
Ny FOR SIGHT-SAVING USE HYGIEIA FORSYTE 


— 


@ Has mild abrasive effect 
tending to improve the 
tooth of the board- 


. Economical 


Carried in Stock by your School Supply House 


YEARS 


iT 1S NON-TOXI¢( 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


821-921 HAYES AVENUE | SANDUSKY, OHIO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Save teachers’, pupils’ nerves 
with 


Sengbusch School Inkwells 


on every desk 


You eliminate the trouble and expense of ink-stain 
damage, because these famous inkwells are practi- 
cally indestructible. Made of hard rubber. Minimize 
ink evaporation and the bother of constant refilling. 
These modern, trouble-free inkwells cut your costs. 


Equip your desks with Sengbusch Inkwells now. Write today for information 


on 90-day free trial offer — no obligation. 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 








Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Go. 


818 Sengbusch Bldg. 


@ Supt. Tracy E. Date, of 


OE, AUER EIT 2 OT tam, re-elected for a two-year tern 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
non 201 ALES RPE AN RCE EE SE ER TEER AEE SE UR 


didn’t vou know vou @ Mr. W. R. Busn, of Akron, Mich., has accepted the 
side?” After fifteen or position of superintendent of the high school at Pentwater 
realize that we are mice 
@Mr. W. M. Wricut, formerly superintendent of the 
we continue to work College Corner School in Preble County, Ohio, has been 
improvements in our elected head of the Tully-Convoy centralized school at 
the lowest reasonable — Conyoy 
@ Mr. Cuarites E. Hinsuaw has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Alva, Okla 


St. Joseph, Mo., has been 


@ Mr. Howarp Krracore has been elected superinten- 


News of Superintendents dent of schools at West Elkton 


@ Mr. Epwarp S. Furnisu, 


eee io Asta 


for the State of Indiana 


Ohio 
of Vevay, Ind., has ac 
Inspector of High Schools 


Eaton, Ohio, has been rr 


of Greentown, Ohio, has 


year 


@ Mr. S. T. Tween, of Garner, lowa, has been re-elected 


Puetps, of Ishpeming, Mich., has been @ Supt. J. W. Rosison, of 
re-elected for his twenty-fourth year as head of the schools elected for a three-year term 
Mives, formerly principal of the high @ Supt. W. C. Hovusnovr, 
Ind., has been elected superinten been re-elected for the next 
formerly a member of the for another year 
will succeed Mr. W. L @ Supt. Frep D. Wish, Jr 


of Hartford, Conn., has 


been re-elected for a four-year term 
Versailles, Ind., has been @ Dr. Cnaries L. Spain, Deputy Superintendent o 
elected superintendent of schools at Vevay. He succeeds FE S hools of Detroit Mich who retired at the close of 
the present school year, has completed 50 years of service 
Kewaunee, Ill.. has been in the public schools. Dr. Spain, who entered the school 
elected superintendent of the grade schools at LaSalle, Ill system in 1901, has enjoyed an acquaintance with every 
McManus department of the school system, including the expef 
Rosewood. Ohio. has been mental, the instructional, and the administrative. Among 


Lena-Conover schools at his major contributions is his assistance in planning and 
developing the intermediate schools, the advancement of 


character of the service educational measurement, and 


@ Mr. Raymonp E. Byers, 
elected superintendent of schools at Packwood 


the establishment of func 


tionally planned school buildings in the city of Detroit 


the board of education in a @ Mr. J. E. Suepp, of McCook, Nebr., has been elected 
resignation of the veteran superintende nt of schools at Scottsbluff. He succeeds M. L 
by President Harold L Coleman : 
publicly at a board meeting @ Mr. Finis Stovatt has been elected superintendent o 
party in honor of Mr schools at Eddyville, Ky. He succeeds T. H. Barton 


of Udell, Iowa, has bees 


has been elected superintendent @ Mr. Witttam T. Lone has been elected superintendent 
R. Zinn of schools at North Wilkesboro, N. C 
of Greencastle, Ind., has been @ Supt. CLarexce W. Boswortn, of Cranston, R. I. 
elected superintendent of schools at Rockport. He succeeds has been re-elected for a two-year term 
, @ Mr. Don Horn, formerly principal of the Hazeltoo 


, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, has schools at Hazelton, Iowa, has been elected superintendent 
three-year term of schools at Oran. He succeeds Carl Robinson 
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ee eee 
Personal News of School 
Officials 
i da lille 


@ Mrs. Mary C. STEPHENSON, a member of the board 
of education of Springfield, Mass., received a Master's 
Degree in Education from Boston University on June 12. 
Mrs. Stephenson spent a year in study at the University, 
as well as taking courses at Mt. Holyoke College, in order 
to fit herself for better appreciation of educational 
problems in her work as a member of the board. She is a 
graduate ot Mt. Holyoke College, in the class of 1913, 
and holds a B.A. degree in addition to the master’s degree 
Mrs. Stephenson is completing her first term as a member 
of the Springfield board 

e Mr. B. Buck, vice-president of the New York City 
board of education, has announced his resignation, hay 
ng served as Staten Island representative for three and 
one half years. Mr. Buck was appointed to the 
board by Mayor LaGuardia, in December, 1935, to suc 
eed the late Ralph R. McKee. President James Marshall 
{ the board paid public tribute to Mr. Buck’s honesty 
und purpose and hard work, and the other board members 


school 


voiced their appreciation of his fine service to the schools 
@ Dr. S. Martin Tweepie has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at Sandusky, Mich 


@ Tribute was paid recently to Joun P. Butter, who 
retires on July 1 as president of the board of education 
at Madison, Wis. Mr. Glenn Stephens introduced a reso 


ution at the board meeting commending the fine work 


which Mr. Butler 


had done during h’s ten-year pericd of 


service. Members of the board presented Mr. Butler with 

a set of golf clubs 

@ The school board at Spokane, Wash., has reorganized 
th the election of Grorce W. FALLQutst as president 

GLEN CUNNINGHAM as_ vice-president and D Bb 
TRIPLETT as secretary 

@ Dr. G. H. Stoner has been elected a member of the 
ard of education at Valparaiso, Ind. Dr. Stoner succeeds 

mt. 7 


@ Mr. Cuarces Bascock has been elected president of 
hool board at Beaumont, Tex 


@ New members elected to the 


board of education at 


Okmulgee, Okla., were Jack BoatMAN and Tep WHEELER 
Other members retained on the board include A. B 
JONES, president FRANK BROWNLICK, vice-president 
Etpon HutcHinson, clerk; and FRANK NORTON 

@ Mr. A. J. Norpstrom has been re-elected president 
f the school board at Biwabik, Minn 

@ Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyre has been re-elected 
resident of the school board at Washington, D. ¢ 
Ropert A. MAURER was re-elected vice preside nt 


@ The Wisconsin Rapids, Wis has 
reorganized with the election of EArt SHERMAN as presi 
dent; Wittt1aM I 
SMITH as secretary 
@ Mr. A. I 
Coast Area elementary-school board at Costa Mesa, Calif 


school board at 
PHIELE as vice-president; and FLoyp 


PINKLEY has been elected president of the 
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After The Meeting 


New York Speech 

New York City is becoming acutely aware of 
its speech. Apparently the World’s Fair has en 
couraged outbreaks like the following, taken from 
the World. 

“Dr. Letitia Raubicheck of the New York 
Public School system is encouraging better pro 
nunciation through a series of jingles. A typical 
one: 

“Hent” for “hand” should never stand; 

“Terl” for “toil” your speech will spoil. 

* *x * 
“Tek” for “take” 
“Liv” for “leave” 


makes eardrums ache; 
makes teachers grieve. 
* * 
“Lest” for “last” outside I'll cast; 
At “teenk” for “think” I'll never wink 
ok * + 
And nothing makes my nerves grow thinner 
Then “deener’ when one speaks of “dinner.” 


Don’t Bother Me! 

At a certain school they are telling the tale 
of a teacher who encountcred difficulties with 
her new car at an important irtersection. Some 
what flurried, she got out to investigate the 
mysteries within the bonnet. As she did so the 


policeman on point duty raised his hand to 
signal traffic 
“Put your hand down,” said she. “I’m far 
too busy to attend to you now!” — Teaches 
W orld 
A Different Proposition 
Teacher: “Now, to test your arithmetic, sup 


pose caramels cost one and a half cents each, 
how many do I get for fifteen cents?” 

All the children set to work. Suddenly 
John put up his hand 

“Well, what is it, John?” 

‘Did you say caramels, 


little 


teacher ?” 


“Yes, caramels.” 
“Then I must begin all over again. I have 
been figuring in cinnamon balls.” 


Top of the Class 
4 young woman who came to Columbia t 
take her degree of doctor of philosophy married 
her professor in the middle of the second year 
When she announced her engagement, one of 
her friends said: “But, Margaret, I thought you 
came up here to get your Ph.D.” 
“So I did,” agreed Margaret, “but 
idea I would get him so soon.” 


I had no 
Pathfinder 





Natural Question 


“Readin’ again 
own?” Punch 


always readin’! 


Ain’t yur got a mind of yer 


81 





When Tests 
Precede the Purchase 


SCHOOLS BUY 


Anosounde 


@ Time and time again, where com- 
prehensive, impartial tests have been 
made by visual education groups of 
states and municipalities, Filmosound 
Projectors have been selected. In 
actual comparison, Filmosounds 
prove their superior performance on 
every important point! 

There are Filmosound and Filmo 
Silent Projectors for every school 
requirement—from low-cost class- 
room models to the Filmoarc for 
largest auditoriums. All are built for 
lasting dependability by the world’s 
largest manufacturer of professional 
movie equipment. Write for booklet 
illustrating, describing, and pricing 


many models. 





MANY-PURPOSE FILMOSOUND 


Filmosound “‘Academy,”’ pictured, shows 
both sound and silent 16 mm. movies in 
either classroom or moderate-size audi- 
toriums. Permits using microphone and 
phonograph turntable. Provides excep- 
tional volume for a projector at this price. 
Complete in two compact cases, only $298. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; London. Est. 1907. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


‘ 

! BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ASB) 8-39 ; 
§ 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL. H 
: Please send booklet describing Filmosound 4 
i School Projectors. 

- POE 6 «0.0 06006600000600600 0808 600sb00008088 

B PAR. ccvsesccreseneseosestassnscssnnsssns 

; EE, 068062 ictheencetendeneteesesaeeets 

8 City State 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 








$2 
a ee 
School Buyers ’ News 


NEW SCHOOL PRODUCTS 
Vulcan Announces New Bake Ovens 


The Sranparp Gas EQuIPMENT CORPORATION, 
Cuicaco, ILv., has announced a new line of lower 
priced sectional bake ovens 

These ovens have the same multiple heat- 
conduit system as the firm’s tile-lined ovens 
They have a new burner system which adds 
greatly to their speed and efficiency, and they are 
insulated with the best quality rock wool to 
retain oven heat and assure a cool kitchen. 

The ovens are made in two sizes and have an 
inside height of 85¢ inches so that they can be 
used for roasting as well as baking. Detailed 
information can be obtained by writing to the 
firm in Chicago, or New York 


Portable Turntable Available 


The RCA Mig. Company has announced the 
marketing of a 16-in. Victor turntable for re- 
cording and playing back 16-in. records. The 
turntable is portable, has two speeds, and may 
be attached to any public-address system. The 
recording attachments and the lead screw devices 
are sold separately 

Complete information and prices are available 
to school authorities who write RCA Mrc. Com- 
PANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Skilsaw Belt Sander 


Skilsaw, Inc., have announced a new 3-in. belt 
sander of especial value to schools 

The “Zephyrplane” sander, which has a speed 
of 1200 surface feet per minute, has a die-cast 
aluminum frame, bakelite handle, and removable 
knob, A “touch-control” lever allows quick 
changes of sanding belts. The motor has straight- 
line ventilation and is mounted in ball bearings 
The tool retails at $82.50 

Complete information will be sent to any 
school official by Ski_saw, Inc., Cuicaco, It. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL TRADE 
Standard Gas Equipment Opens New Offices 

The Standard Gas Equipment Corporation has 
announced the removal of its western offices and 
display room from Suite 1490, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, to Suite 1485. 

Samples of the new “4800 Line” of low priced 
restaurant ranges are on display, as well as the 
latest developments in domestic and heavy-duty 
cooking equipment 


USEFUL CATALOGS AND BULLETINS 
The Victor News Reel 

Victor News Reel has become so widely used 
by school authorities who look to it for informa- 
tion concerning 16-mm. films and equipment, that 
the publishers will issue it as a quarterly. 

Copies are available without cost, to school 
officials who address requests to the Victor 
ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, DAVENPORT, IowA 


Better School Seating Through Research 

“American Seating Research, Testing, Inspec- 
tion” is the significant title of a brochure just 
issued by The American Seating Company. If, 
as schoolmen have repeatedly noted, there has 
been an enormous advance in the posture and 
study values, comfort, and durability of school 
and opera seating, it is largely due to the scien- 
tific research which has been carried on in recent 
years 

The present brochure tells the story mostly in 
pictures so that even the busiest schoolman will 
have time to read the entire story. The brochure 
is available to readers of the JournaL who will 


write THe AMERICAN SEATING Company. GRAND 
Rapips, Micu 


Bradley Washroom Layout Book 
“Washroom Layouts” is the title of a 10-page 
plan book, issued by the BrapLEyY WASHFOUNTAIN 
Company, W. Micwican St., MitwauKee, Wis 
Ten representative washroom layouts, together 
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with helpful facts pertaining to fixture capacities 
and clearances are included in the book. The firm 
offers to send a copy cf the booklet free of 
charge to any school official interested in 
washroom planning. 


For More Sanitary Drinking Fountains 

Rundle-Spence drinking fountains are made 
by the pioneer manufacturers of sanitary drink- 
ing-fountain equipment. Since the turn of the 
century, Rundle-Spence drinking fountains have 
set the standard for quality and sanitary safety. 

The present publication, Catalog R-9, il- 
lustrates and lists the entire Rundle-Spence line, 
particularly drinking fountains for interior and 
exterior school use. The list includes the widest 
variety of heavy-duty fountains and a number 
of memorial and monumental fountains in bronze 
and terra cotta. Readers of the JourNAt will find 
the catalog an indispensable reference in the 
school-administrative office. Requests should be 
addressed to RuNpLe-Spence Mrc. Company, 
445 Nortu Fourtu St., MitwauKeEE, WIs 


Reducing Noise 

The Armstrong Cork Company has issued a 
folder on the problems of noise reduction and 
improvement in hearing conditions. An impor 
tant section is devoted to school buildings and 
discusses the Armstreng solutions offered for 
typical school acoustical problems. The installa 
tion of Corkoustic and Temcoustic materials is 
recommended 

\ folder will be sent free to any school officer 
who writes the ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LAN- 
CASTER, PA. 


RCA Sound Catalog 

RCA Manufacturing Company has issued a 56- 
page catalog, listing the RCA sound equipment, 
including particularly instruments and equipment 
fer educational purposes 

The catalog contains explicit specifications for 
purchasing agents concerning electric time sys- 
tems for schools, recerding and play-back in- 
struments, complete sound systems, and wired 
and wireless intercommunication systems. A sec- 
tion is devoted to portable sound equipment, 


master control systems, microphones, and 
amplifiers, et« 

The catalog will be sent to any school au- 
therity upon request to the Camden office of 
RCA Merc. Company 


“HOW TO MAKE STARS” 
In reality the title of this book should read, 
“How to Make Basketball Stars.” it affords a 
handy form for recording the errors and the 





good plays made by players in competitive games 
so that coaches may keep an accurate record of 
the good and bad points of each member of the 
squad and apply corrective training measures 
Schoolmen who desire free copies of the book 
may have them from the Vestal Chemical Labo- 
ratories, makers of Pyra Seal gymnasium floor 
treatment, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOOL BUS SERVICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
A report recently issued by the National As- 
sociation of Motor Bus Operators, on the status 
of the school bus operations, shows the follow- 
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ing figures: Number of schools employing bus 
service, 34,615; total number of buses employed, 
84.061; miles of route, 1,017,056; children car- 
ried daily, 3,225,361; cost of service, $61,032,340, 

The distribution over the several groups of 
states, of buses in use, shows the following: New 
England, 1,475; Central Atlantic, 7,058; South- 
east, 5,283; Midwest, 8,867; Gulf Southwest, 
7,341; Central Northwest, 959; West Midwest 
Continent, 698; Pacific Southwest, 1,537; Pacific 
Nerthwest 1,397. 

It is estimated that about 6,000 buses, used 
part time in school services, are operated as 
common carriers, and hence are not included in 
the foregoing figures. 


BUILDING NEWS 

# Covington, Ky. The board of education has 
taken out a new three-year lease on the seven- 
story building occupied as the executive offices 
of the board. 

@ St. Louis, Mo. A new service of inspection 
and instruction for the school custodial staff has 
been placed in operation. The system which is to 
be under the supervision of Mr. Philip C. Brante, 
assistant building commissioner, will it is expected, 
save from $15,000 to $20,000 the first vear. The 
svstem provides for a scoring plan, to take into 
consideration such items as unnecessary lights, 
water leaks, etc. The city will be divided into two 
districts, with two directors of custodians alter- 
nating between them monthly. 

4 The Bureau of Educational Research, of Ohio 
State University, has presented a report on a 
building survey, conducted in New Philadelphia, 
Ohio. Recommendations are made for a_ new 
senior high school, to be erected on the John 
Knisely School site. The survey committee also 
recommended that the present senior-high-school 
building be remodeled for elementary school pur- 
poses. The school board has taken no action. 

@ Lirccln, Nebr. The board of education has 
approved a budget of $1,562,100 for the school 
year 1939-40. This is a reduction of $90,867 from 
the estimate of $1,652.967 for 1938-39. The largest 
share of the reduction, $70,000, was effected by 
reducing the building fund. The general control 
item is $49,600, while last vear it was $53,800 

¢ Indianapolis, Ind. The school-board budget 
for the year 1939-49 calls fer a total of $6,871,318 
fer the operation of the schools during the next 
vear. An emergency appropriation of $2,951,057 
was also approved for school expenses in antici- 
pation of tax collections. The property tax rate 
for schools has been set at 96 cents. 

@ Houston, Tex. A decrease of $553.500 in the 
bonded debt of the public schools has been re- 
ported recently in the annual audit of the schools 
The bonded debt was set at $10.933,500 in April, 
1939, as compared with $11,487,000 for the same 
date last year. The report stated that there was 
an accumulated coverage in the sinking fund 
amounting to $124,166 

¢ Omaha, Nebr. The schocl board has approved 
1 thirteen-mi]l tax levy for school purposes for 
the rext year. The board has received a_ report 
from the special committce, showing that the 
total revenue for schcol purposes from. all 
scurces will reach $3,452,000. Of that amount, 
$395,600 will be used for the payment of in- 
terest on bonds and warrants 


INCREASED FUNDS SPENT FOR 
RECREATION 

The National Recreation Association, New 
York City, in its 1938 yearbook, points out that 
more local funds were spent for recreation undef 
leadership in 1938 than in any year since 1931. 
Local expenditures amounted to $29,365,472, ol 
which almost eight million dollars were used for 
leadership 

Fifteen cities employed full-time, year-round 
executives for the first time in 1938, according 
to the Association. The number of leaders paid 
from regular funds increased from 22.160 in 1937 
to 23,975 in 1938, or a gain of 8 per cent 

Authorities administering recreation as a single 
function showed an increase in the number 0 
agencies. Other types of managing authorities 
showed slight decreases 
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THE FORDSON SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 53) 

Among the permanent contributions of ele- 
mentary school to a child should be reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The opportunities to 
progress in each of these experiences must be 
real, not academic, if they are to become 
permanent. One should read about something, 
write about something, and figure in relation 
to something that exists. Because this is not 
true these are not permanent contributions 
capable of meeting the changes forced upon us 
by new knowledge. This is just as true in 
school as it is in life. Therefore, in the higher 
levels of school we are forced to do what 
should have been already accomplished. 

Permanent factors in our society as valuable 
to all as reading, writing, or arithmetic are 
soil, weather, water, air, and sunlight. How 
much time in your life have you devoted to 
study so you may know how to use each? 
When the Lord made the universe His wisdom 
was expressed in keeping all of these factors 
under His control except one; namely, soil. 
This to a large degree He has entrusted to 
the care of man. What a mess man has made 
of it. Governments exist because of their 
control over it. Injustices exist because of 
the nature of this governmental control or 
lack of control. People starve or are victims 
of malnutrition because of their ignorance or 
unwillingness to practice conservation. Money 
itself cannot furnish a solution or a stop gap 
to protect any or all from being the victim 
of this unscientific state of affairs. America 
is becoming soil conscious, not because of 
the great wisdom of its peoples but because 
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taking place. These migrations have produced 
great social changes. The best crop of the 
farm is staying on the farm. This crop is two 
million young men and young women. This 
crop is requiring some educational planning. 
In response to a demand which has existed 
since the early 1930’s many projects where 
soil and plants are the main factors are being 
developed. For example, 1,500 community 
forests and 2,300 city forests have been 
developed. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of June, school bonds in the 
sum of $7,488,848 were sold. The average interest 
rate was 2.66 per cent. 

Sales of short-term notes and refunded bonds 
amounted to $2,975,322. 


NEW YORK BOARD CUTS COSTS 

The teachers of the city of New York, N. Y., 
who recently lost their fight before the state 
legislature for additional school funds, have 
turned to the city government in their attempt 
to avert the closing of kindergartens and night 
schools and the threatened dismissal of 1,000 
members of the teaching staff. 

Following the failure of the legislature to re- 
store the $5,300,000 state aid reduction, and the 
inability of the city to restore its cut of $3,000,- 
000, the school board is confronted with the 
necessity of effecting cuts in school services to 
save $8,289,000. 

While it is believed that the drastic dismissals 
announced on June 5 will be slightly modified, 
the original economy slate of the board will be 
largely adhered to. This shows proposed dismis- 
sals of existing personnel, including 984 positions 
in the kindergartens, and abolition of positions 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. Raymonp C. Wittiams, president of the school 
board of Spring City, Pa., was awarded the Degree of 
Electrical Engineer, at the annual commencement exercises 
of the Pennsylvania State College, on June 12. 

@ The school board at Kearney, Nebr., has reorganized 
with the election of Lioyp Kain as president; Mrs 
ATHEA ROBERTS as vice-president; and Haro_p Barrett 
as secretary. 

@ Mr. Rocer W. Goopnow has been elected to complete 
the entire term of one year as agent of buildings for the 
board of education of Keene, N. H 

@ Mr. L. Eart STEPHENSON has been elected treasurer 
of the school board at St. Joseph, Mo 
@ Mr. Mirsurn ANperson, formerly principal of the 
high school at Berkley, Mich., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools. He succeeds Robert French. 

@ Mr. J. Roprey Bacnatt, of Moroni, Utah, has been 
elected superintendent of the North Sanpete school district 
at North Sanpete 

@ Mr. A. J. Hoorey has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools at Van Buren, Ohio 

@ Dr. C. E. Srevens has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Bessemer, Mich. Dr. R. J. MULLEN 
was elected secretary, and C. H. Lutz was named 
treasurer 
@ Mr. Cuester M. Martin has been elected president 
of the board of education at Highland Park, Mich 
@ The board of education at Ypsilanti, Mich., has re- 
organized with the election of Frepertck M. GREEN- 
STREET as president; Westey M. DAwson as secretary; 
and Harry F. SHAFFER as treasurer 
@ Mr. Fioyp J. Skipmore has been elected president of 
the board of education at Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. H 
EARL KANAGA 
@ Mr. ArtHurR Marrtett has been elected president of 
the school board at Three Oaks, Mich 

@ Mr. CLarence E. Snort has been elected president 
of the school board at Astoria, Oreg 
@ Dr. THomas W. GosLine, assistant superintendent of 
schools at Washington, D. C., has announced his resig- 
nation, effective August 7. Dr. Gosling succeeded Dr. 
Harvey A. Smith a year ago 

@ The new seven-member school board at Peoria, Ill., has 
organized with the election of Dr. Bryant H. Trewyn as 
WiLtiaAM B. STONE as vice-president; Ear, E 


was named secretary 


president 
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Faw FLoorS have more foot traffic than the lobbies of the busy Statler Hotels (above, 


Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y.... to right, Statler Hotels are “all over the map”). 


Wyandotte Detergent, a free-rinsing cleanser that leaves no film to attract dirt. 


Statler Hotels use Wyandotte products for 
dishwashing too! There is a Wyandotte 
dishwashing compound to fit every need. 
Your Wyandotte Service Representative 
will be happy to show you which one 
will serve you best at lowest washing cost. 


On any surface that water itself won’t harm, 
Wyandotte Detergent is a low-cost, quick- 
acting cleanser. 

A little goes a long way to clean Statler 
Hotei walls, ceilings — makes rooms 
brighter, lighter, more attractive. 


And few 


floors look so spick and span year in and year out. Secret of Statler cleanliness is 


One pound of Wyandotte Detergent cleans 
230 wash-bowls so they look like new. 24 
wash-bowls can be cleaned twice a dayy 
six days a week, for a year with the content 
of a 75-lb. drum, with enough left over 
to clean 5000 square ft. of painted surfacel 


FOR DEODORIZING AND GERMICIDAL PURPOSES, WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR IS USED 


4 THE J-B- FORD SALES CO: 
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